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Off the Editor's Chest 


HE concept of government planning is taking 

quite a beating these days. This is the doc- 
trine that the federal government can plan for 
every part of the nation much better than any 
number of groups or individuals left to their own 
devices. The assumption is that the federal govern- 
ment with its enormous resources can secure the 
best brains and abilities to apply to the problem, 
and can do everything in an efficient, finished, co- 
ordinated fashion, much more expertly than states, 
or cities, business concerns, or industry groups 
could. Few have ventured to suggest that some- 
times the best solution of an agricultural, industrial, 
or economic problem, sometimes even of a tech- 
nical problem, is to leave it alone, or in any event 
to leave its solution to those most directly concerned 
with it and most aware of all of its implications and 
relations. 

The bottom has dropped out of the egg market 
partly because the English and others of our Allies 
won't eat dried eggs in spite of their high food qual- 
ities attested to by nutritional experts; thus there 
is no call for the tremendous quantities that the 
government, in a burst of production-planning set 
up plants last year to produce. Surely with all the 
nutritional, home economic, and sociological ex- 
perts that feature widely in the news these days 
and are employed by thousands in federal govern- 
ment agencies, someone could have found out be- 
fore the factories in the Middle West installed ex- 
pensive machinery at the taxpayers’ expense and 
sent forth a call to henneries to do their utmost in 
egg production, whether or not such processed food 


would be acceptable, in large quantity and over a 
long period of time. 

The present potato glut, too, reflects partly upon 
the capacities of the planners to forsee results of 
their edicts and regulations. Again, as last year, 
we have reports of carloads rotting in the yards 
because of excessive supplies, and the public is 
again being urged to consume more potatoes to 
help out the farmers—and the planners. 

Currently it is reported that processors of dried 
foods are on the anxious seat because they were 
expected to produce great quantities of dried soups 
for the feeding of liberated regions of Italy. Now 
it appears that even those who are nearly starving 
will not accept the stuff in the quantities that the 
planners set out to supply. There was a similar 
experience with the feeding of Belgians in World 
War I, and it might have been supposed that the 
new set of super-modern planners would have been 
ready to learn from the experience of the earlier 
welfare groups. 

Again, there has been a whole series of Victory 
models of stoves, upholstered furniture, alarm clocks, 
baby carriages, ice boxes, fountain pens—all so poor 
in quality, design, or finish that everyone who could 
has avoided buying; in many cases these have rep- 
resented a waste of material and labor that could 
have gone into making a smaller quantity of really 
suitable and efficient products. 

It is true that the problems of running a war are 
enormous, and it is all too easy to be a “desk gen- 
eral,’”’ and criticize what others have contrived and 

(Continued on page 21) 
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CAR SHARING, which has been advocated by govern- 
ment officials and many well-meaning people, has its 
hazards for the car owner. It is the opinion of one 
OPA attorney that the owner of a share-—the-ride car 
runs the risk of being sued for personal injury in 
case of accident. The government lawyer advises the 
car owner to take out liability insurance and require 
each of his passengers to sign an agreement not to sue 
if damages are suffered as a result of “ordinary 
negligence"——although such documents would be of 
little or no protection in cases of "wanton and wil- 


ful" negligence. 
* + 


ACETYLSALICYLIC ACID, more familiarly known as aspirin, is considered to 
be one of the safer drugs, but many people are allergic to it and should avoid 
using it under any circumstances. Recently the Journal of the American Medical 
Association discussed new evidence indicating that hemorrhages may occur from 
extensive use of aspirin and the salicylates. This effect may be counteracted 
in some cases by administration of vitamin K. The Journal emphasizes that 
physicians should not lose sight of the hazards connected with the use of 
aspirin. 








* * * 


BEANS, NAVY AND SOY, contain an oil that interferes with the digestibility 
of their soluble starch, according to recent research. This new discovery 
helps to explain the digestive difficulties that many people have experienced 
in trying to substitute beans for meat, in following the suggestions of some 
nutritional advisors. It has been pointed out by other investigators that soy 
beans are deficient in certain important food substances known as amino acids 
which are found in meat and that raw soy beans contain a factor that limits 
growth in young animals. In any event one state experiment station recommends 
that when legumes such as peas and beans are substituted for meat, fish, poul- 
try, and eggs, there should be an increased consumption of milk or cheese to 
provide sufficient high-quality protein. 

* + * 

THE RETURN OF TWO-TROUSER SUITS is apparently as much sought after by some 
men as nylon stockings by the ladies. CR subscribers have written in to em- 
phasize the fact that they consider the present Federal Government ban on the 
production of these garments a misguided application of measures intended to 
conserve materials and labor. Some men just don’t like wearing mismatched 
pants and coat. Our suspicion, expressed month before last, that this restric- 
tion might be regarded by clothiers as a handy device to enable them to sell 
more suits was confirmed by a leading textile journal in its comment that the 
clothing trade would oppose any efforts to have the two-pants suits restored 
to the market because doing so would cut down volume and in effect provide two 
Suits for the price of one. It looks as if the men would have to start a cam 
paign for the return of two-pants suits by writing to their representatives in 
Congress and possibly to the Truman Committee. Congress and congressional com- 
mittees have a way of providing a stimulus the executive departments often need 
to get something done, or to correct an abuse of consumers’ rights. 

* * 

SPRAY GUNS for fighting flies and other pests should be taken care of, 
holes in the metal containers soldered, and other needed repairs made, if pos- 
Sible. It appears that the supply will be somewhat smaller than the demand, 
according to the WPB announcement. Pyrethrum, the active ingredient in most 
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sprays for household insects, will not be too plentiful either. Both these 
items are needed in the jungle fronts in the fight against malaria and the WPpB 
apparently does not see fit to make materials available for greater production 
for use on the home front. 

* + 


PHOTOGRAPHIC WETTING AGENTS such as Aerosol, Santomerse, and Igepon, and 


similar products sold at extremely high prices, in small bottles, such as 
Easy-Wet and Wondrop, have been recommended as additions to photographic de- 
velopers and fixing baths. Wetting agents are said to accelerate the action of 
the developer or fixer; to increase the effective emulsion speed, when added 
to the developer. Careful tests with standard sensitometric strips did not 
substantiate such claims. The wetting agents do have usefulness in preventing 
water-spotting of the film. If, after the film is washed free from hypo, it 
is rinsed in water to which has been added a small amount of the wetting agent, 
and is hung up to dry without wiping, the water drains off evenly leaving no 


spots. The same method prevents water-spotting of prints that are not to be 
dried between blotters, or of glossy prints that are not to be ferrotyped. 


* * 


VEGETABLE PROTEINS are easier to produce in a hurry and in quantity but 
they do not have the good, high-level balance of all the needed amino acids 
found in meat and other proteins of animal origin, a Department of Agriculture 
official told a recent meeting of chemists. Addressing the same meeting, Dr. 
L. Emmett Holt, Jr., of Johns Hopkins, described the ill effects such as bald- 
ness, defective teeth, degeneration of the male sex organs, and reproductive 
failure in the female, caused by the absence in the diet of tryptophane, one 
of the important amino acids found in meat, cheese, eggs, and milk. 

* *+ 


ALL—WOOL BLANKETS are fairly plentiful at the present time. Although 
prices are high, consumers who anticipate a need for these items in the near 
future will be well advised to make their purchases now. The stores have ex- 
- some concern over their inability to stock as many all-wool blankets as 

he mills can supply. Government limitation on inventories and slow demand at 
this season of the year on the part of consumers make impracticable large 
carryovers of stock till the blanket trade begins in the fall. If the Govern- 
ment should find need for placing large orders in the next few months, the 
deliveries for civilian use would be cut considerably. 
* + 

PLATE—SCRAPERS OF PLASTIC are now to be found in many five-and—dime 
stores. They have proved to be an unsatisfactory substitute, however, for the 
flexible, rubber plate-scrapers formerly available. The plastic softens in 
hot water and the paint flakes off the handle. Surely, there is enough low- 
grade reclaimed rubber scrap available so that efficient plate-scrapers can 
join the much needed pot cleaning wire balls newly restored to the American 
kitchens. 

* *+ 

FROZEN FRUITS AND VEGETABLES kept in a freezing room at the University of 
California for seven years are reported to be still well preserved and palat- 
able. Green beans, asparagus, green lima beans, and apricots stored at O°F 
have all kept well. Freezing is recommended as an excellent method of storing 
important foodstuffs for a considerable length of time against a future scar- 
city. The difficulty at the present time is that our cold-storage facilities 
are already bulging with Government hoards of food so that there is little room 
for any new crop. 
d * * 

PRODUCTS THAT PERMIT THE CANNING of fruits or tomatoes without sugar or 
cooking are now being offered at the grocery store. This is an attractive 
idea, in a time of sugar shortage and rationing. The consumer who does not 
know what the active ingredient, potassium (or sodium) metabisulphite, in these 
preservatives is like, might decide to try out the new canning method. It is 
worth remembering that a food so preserved is not wholesome and, as the New 
Hampshire Health Department points out in one of its bulletins, such a food, if 
offered for sale, "would be adulterated and its sale a violation" of the state 


food and drug laws. 
(The continuation of this section is on page 29) 
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M*** women resort to a 
variety of cosmetic agents, 
short of hair dyes, to beautify 
their hair or to accentuate its 
desirable characteristics. Those 
who seek the definite conceal- 
ment afforded by hair dyes, 
will naturally find other cos- 
metics for the hair ineffective 
for this purpose. One much 
advertised type of preparation 
is the ‘hair rinse,’’ which is not 
a dye. How effectively these 
hair tinting products meet the 
expectations aroused by their 
claims will be discussed. 

The class of preparations 
known as hair rinses, tints or 
glints, are available usually in 
the form of powder, which con- 
sists of a small quantity of 
water-soluble certified dye cus- 
tomarily mixed with a powder- 
ed organic acid. (Certified dye 
is in a special class of synthetic 
dyes, usually aniline, each 
batch certified by the Federal 
Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, guaranteeing high de- 
gree of purity from contaminat- 
ing substances, and freedom 
from intrinsic poisons, so that 
it would be safe to consume in 
foods or drugs, or be in contact 
with the skin as used in cos- 
metics. The system of govern- 
ment control of certified or per- 
mitted dyes was adopted be- 
cause there were so many ways 
in which manufacturers might 
use certain types of dyes on 
the assumption that they were 
harmless, though they might ac- 
tually be grossly contaminated 
or poisonous in a high degree.) 
The contents of an individual 
envelope dissolve very readily 
in hot or cold water (with some 
exceptions) and the directions 


Gints and Glints for the Hair 


By ERWIN D1 CYAN, Pu. D. 


for use call for dissolving the 
contents of an envelope in one 
quart of warm water (except 
for gray hair, which requires 
two quarts) and pouring this 
tint solution over the hair, after 
ashampoo. Thus it is evident, 
that these substances are. easy 
enough to use. What is not so 
apparent to the consumer, is 
whether or not these products 
perform their advertised func- 
tion, and what dangers, if any, 
may be expected from their use. 


Methods of Test 


In studying this problem, a 
concentrated solution was made 
of a number of shades of each of 
the brands included in this re- 
port. These solutions were 
then subjected to tests which 
were designed todetermine their 
effect upon hair color. Freshly 
cut hair from different parts of 
the scalp was divided into mi- 
nute lengths for examination 
under a polarizing microscope. 
The hair was placed on a slide, 
on which a tint solution was 
dropped, and which was slowly 
allowed to spread over the field 
of vision and engulf the ob- 
jects. The tint solution was 
then carefully washed off, and 
the “tinted” hair compared 
with a control slide on which 
lay hair from the same strand, 
treated only with water. A 
difference or change in color is 
often undetectable to the naked 
eye or under magnification, but 
can be detected when illumi- 
nated by a special type of mod- 
ification of ordinary light known 
to physicists as polarized light. 
No change in the color of the 
hair was apparent either in ordi- 
nary or polarized light. When, 
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however, the hair samples of 
the experiment were exposed 
to hot steam and then treated 
with warm tint solution, a very 
slight coloring was observed. 

After a variety of tests, it 
was concluded that tints will 
be effective to a degree, only 
after the hair is shampooed 
with hot water and a rinse is 
applied warm rather than as a 
cool rinse (called for in some 
directions). Hair that has 
been exposed to heat or to an 
alkaline solution (like sham- 
poos) is more absorbent of liq- 
uid substances and therefore 
more readily takes on the color- 
ing matter of the rinse. (This 
observation is not to be con- 
strued as a recommendation for 
the application of warm or hot 
medications or hair tonics. The 
former are usually applied for 
their supposed effect on the 
scalp, and hair appears to be 
notoriously proof against being 
“toned up,” particularly by hair 
tonics. ) 

When these rinses are used, 
they should only be applied 
after shampooing, for it is point- 
less to use them on hair that 
is not completely free from oil, 
and conditioned to absorb some 
part of the dye material. The 
colors used in the hair rinses 
are not particularly resistant 
to alkalis, and it is therefore 
important to wash out all traces 
of soap or shampoo before ap- 
plying a rinse. (Any soap or 
shampoo left in the hair tends 
to neutralize the slight acidity 
of the rinse.) 

Most of the tints or rinses 
are available in a great variety 
of shades, which is accomplish- 
ed in some brands by dye mix- 


ro) 






tures. A mixed dye, in a tint, 
is determined by blowing a mi- 
nute quantity of powdered tint 
against a wet white blotter. 
The component colors of a 
“‘horsefeather red’’ or “‘duck- 
soup green’ are thus deter- 
mined. This has no particular 
significance, but leads to the 
impression that a great deal 
more of effort is expended in 
the making of rinses than is 
warranted by the advantages 
obtained from their use by the 
consumer. 


Effect on the Hair 


Contrary to the claims in the 
literature accompanying the 
rinses, the consumer in their 
use does not have at her dis- 
posal the advantage of secur- 
ing any shade she wishes. It is 
true that a distinctly darker 
shade can be obtained by the 
use of tints or rinses on light 
hair, but it is doubtful if a 
sandy haired woman desires to 
make her hair dark brown or 
black. On dark hair, however, 
these tints have no effect, either 
in imparting a gloss (which can 
be gained by brushing) or in 
making the hair a little lighter. 
Rinses will not cover mixed or 
stray strands of gray hair; 
the slight darkening of graying 
hair obtained through their use 
will be removed when the hair 
is brushed. 

The use of rinses on light 
hair is somewhat more rational. 
If used on hair not darker than 
dark blond they will lend a 
slight glint (but not tint). 
Duart, alone of all the brands 
tested, offered a germane sug- 
gestion in directing that the 
shade of rinse used should be 
slightly lighter than the natural 
color of the hair. 

There is one type of rinse 
called gray-white or platinum- 
white which is recommended 
for use on all-white or all-gray 
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hair. This is a violet-bluish 
color which is to be dissolved 
in two quarts of water to make 
arinse. The effect on the hair 
is one of a cold bluish shade, 
and does give the effect of a 
greater whiteness. The con- 
sumer has but to think of the 
parallel of using plenty of blu- 
ing in her wash to conceive how 
the shade is effected. 

With the exception of the 
gray or platinum colored hair 
rinses, the real reason why light 
hair takes on a somewhat light- 
er tint through the use of hair 
rinses (the effect of which is 
called a glint) is due to the mild 
acid in the rinses, not to the 
presence of the dye itself. This 
same principle operates in the 
use of lemon juice or vinegar 
as a weakly acid rinse, which 
has a tendency to make the hair 
lighter, particularly in spots; 
this uneven lightening of tint 
gives the effect of a glint, espe- 
cially if observed in sunlight. 
Organic acids, such as citric or 
tartaric acids, are employed in 
the rinses, and one of these 
represents the other essential 
ingredient besides a minute 
amount of certified dye. Citric 
acid occurs naturally in lemons, 
limes, and oranges, and tartaric 
acid occurs in grapes. They 
are mild organic acids and serve 
the same purpose as vinegar. 
There is a definite advantage 
in a slightly acidic rinse after a 
shampoo, for it stops the effect 
of any alkali residues on the 
hair, which if left on, may dam- 
age the hair in-some degree. 
Some alkali often remains, espe- 
cially if the lather is not thor- 
oughly washed out. 


Advertising Claims 


Golden Glint does not employ 
either of the above acids, but 
uses phthalic acid as the base 
of itsrinse. There is no known 
reason to doubt the safety of us- 


ing citric or tartaric acids in this 
connection, or of phthalic acid. 
However, the circular in the 
package, following the lead of 
the old “Irium”’ advertising, 
makes special reference to a 
new substance called “‘Radien,” 
that is not as irritating as citric 
or acetic acids of lemon juice 
or vinegar. It seems that this 
new discovery, ‘‘Radien,” is 
phthalic acid. Although the 
advertisers claim that “‘Radien” 
is not as irritating as citric or 
acetic acids, there appear to be 
no pharmacological studies on 
the relative effects of phthalic 
acid, as compared with citric 
and acetic for this use, in an 
examination of the technical 
literature within the last sev- 
eral years. It is claimed by 
the manufacturers of Golden 
Glint, that ‘“‘Radien”’ will “‘lu- 
bricate”’ hair and is equal to 15 
minutes brushing. Such claims, 
since they mean little in their 
present form, cannot be seri- 
ously considered until ampli- 
fied and expressed in more defi- 
nite terms. 

The claims just stated are 
much in line with the next gem, 
which plugs the use of Golden 
Glint in ‘‘problem hair,’’ caused 
by “. . .caustic sulfuric acid in 
some soapless shampoos. . .” 
The use of pseudo-science again 
is invoked to sell the uninform- 
ed consumer—or to ‘‘unsell” 
her on soapless shampoos. 

Marchand’s Hair Rinse like- 
wise does not contain citric or 
tartaric acids, but makes use 
of an inorganic substance with 
an acid reaction, probably an 
acid phosphate. There is no 
danger in the use of such a 
substitute, but the “‘glinting”’ 
effect previously noted is cer- 
tainly more apparent with the 
use of citric or tartaric acids, 
which are now very scarce. An 
acid phosphate will however 
counteract the effect of any 
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soap left in the hair through 
incomplete washing. 


Progressive Clairol is differ- 
ent from the regular rinses, for 
it is a shampoo to which a certi- 
fied dye has been added. Since 
the tint therein comes in con- 
tact with the hair, when the 
hair is in the most favorable 
condition to receive it, it would 
perhaps seem that Clairol 
should give the most effective 
action of products of its type. 
Examination of it in actual use, 
however, did not indicate that 
it was perceptibly different in 
its effect from other rinses. 


The consumer will naturally 
ask—what reason prompts the 
offering of so many shades of 
rinses? There appears to be 
no reason for the extreme range 
of tones. These rinses are not 
effective tints except as they 
serve to lend a glint to the hair 
by slight bleaching action. The 
slightly acidic rinse serves a 
useful purpose after a shampoo, 
in neutralizing any residual 
soap. 


B. Intermediate 


Prices do not include the 20% tax. 
Montgomery Ward & Co. listed these 
rinses and tints in their catalog, usu- 
ally at a postpaid price a little lower 
than those charged by the average 
drugstore. Some are also available 


from Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


Duart The Perfect Hair Rinse (Duart 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., 984 Folsom, San 
Francisco 7) Tworinses, 10c; pack- 
age of 5 rinses, 23c. Choice of 12 
colors (including gray). 





Hair Dyes 


{]Relatively permanent color. 

{Not washed out by sham- 
pooing. 

§ Often contain metallic dyes, 
or one of the dyes such as 
paraphenylenediamine, 
para-aminophenol, and para- 
toluylenediamine, and may 
be dangerous or cause acute 
allergic reaction. 

{Shades used are of the same 
color as the hair or darker. 


Golden Glint Hair Rinse (Golden Glin? 


Co., Inc., 622 Ranier Ave., Seattit 
44) Sold in packages of 3 or 5 
rinses, at 25c. Choice of 12 colors. 


Lovalon Hair Rinse (Lovalon Labs., 
575 Sutter St., San Francisco 2) 
Package of 5 rinses, 25c. 

Marchand’s Rinse (Charles Marchand 
Co., 521 W. 23 St., New York 11, 
New York) Package of 5 rinses, 25c. 

Progressive Clairol Shampoo Tint (Dis- 
tributed by Clairol, Inc., Stamford, 
Conn.) 1-1/5 fl. oz., 83c postpaid. 


HE essential differences between dyes and tints 
are summarized in the accompanying table: 


Tints 


{]Temporary “coloration.” 
{]Washed out by shampooing. 


{{Contain only “‘certified dyes” 
and are not likely to be dan- 
gerous or cause acute allergic 
reaction. 


Shades used may be lighter 
than the hair. 











M**s CONSUMERS who burn 
bituminous or anthracite 
coal or coke will find it neces- 
sary to estimate the quantity 
of the fuel they have on hand 
in their bin. 

There is considerable varia- 
tion in the weight of coal per 
cubic foot; the size of the lumps, 
however, does not have any 
great effect on the weight per 
cubic foot. The accompanying 
table gives the approximate 
weights per cubic foot of vari- 
ous types of fuel. 

A bin 10 ft. long by 12 ft. 
wide filled with anthracite coal 
to an average depth of 3 ft. 


Estimating Weights of Coal and Coke in a Bin 


Rangeof Average 
Weights Weights 


Ib. per Ib. per 
Type of Fuel cu. ft. cu. ft. 
Anthracite 50 - 61 55 
Bituminous 49 - 57 53 
Semi- 
Bituminous 42 - 56 49 


Coke—targe variations in density (25% or 
more, plus or minus) but for ro estimat- 
ing purposes one can use 33_Ib. per cu. ft. 


would contain 10 x 12 x 3 = 
360 cu. ft. or 360 x 55 + 2000 
= approximately 10 short tons. 
If an accurate determination 
is needed in case coke or a large 
weight of coal is to be esti- 
mated, for example, it will be 
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worth while to pour a sample 
of the fuel into a box a foot or 
two on a side, strike it off level 
at the top, and weigh it on a 
platform scale, deducting the 
weight of the empty box to ob- 
tain the net weight. Then the 
weight of that particular coal 
or coke per cu. ft. can be 
computed on the basis of the 
inside dimensions of the box in 
inches multiplied together to 
give its cubic contents, divided 
by 1728 to reduce it to cubic 
feet. The net weight of the 
fuel is then divided by this 
number of cubic feet, giving 


pounds per cubic foot. 





What About Poat- War 
Cameras? 


Ma’ of our camera-minded 
subscribers will wonder 
what is to come in the way of 
new and different cameras after 
the war. Several manufactur- 
ers have gained valuable ex- 
perience in the making of ac- 
curate optical instruments for 
the armed forces, and should 
be able to translate this experi- 
ence into the making of cam- 
eras of higher quality and im- 
proved design, at lower prices 
than those we now have. It is 
to be hoped that they will not 
‘“‘miss the bus’’ as did American 
camera manufacturers at the 
end of World War I by failing 
to produce cameras to satis- 
fy the requirements of ama- 
teurs who know and appreciate 
well-designed cameras. 
Underestimation by Ameri- 
can manufacturers of the photo- 
amateurs’ feeling for nice de- 
sign and workmanship caused 
large numbers to buy cameras 
made in Europe. The highest 
grade of modern American lens 
is equal to the best Germany 
has produced, while the types 
of American lens made to “‘look 
good” and fool the unwary are 
no worse than the equivalent 
optical junk imported from Ger- 
many at higher prices. While 
‘ the consumer has the right to 
expect a better product, no rad- 
ical changes in design of cam- 
eras at prices the average ama- 
teur will want to pay are prob- 
able or even desirable. Prices at 
first will very likely be appre- 
ciably higher, rather than low- 
er. Improvements needed are 
those of a substantial and prac- 
tical nature rather than mere 
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expensive gadgets designed to 
appeal to the novice. Listed 
below are some suggestions 
which CR would like to see 
carried out when new cameras 
are made again for amateurs’ 
use. 

1. Added rigidity and stabil- 
ity (permanence of adjust- 
ment). These can be obtained 
through better choice of mate- 
rials and better mechanical con- 
struction. Many of the present 
metal body cameras are thrown 
out of alignment by an acci- 
dental bump, whereas the wood- 
en Speed Graphic will stand 
much rough handling without 
being harmed. So far, cam- 
eras with bodies made of plas- 
tic have been found unsatisfac- 
tory in several respects. Since 
the stouter wooden cameras are 
bulky, it is to be hoped that 
it may be found possible to 
make a satisfactorily rugged 
but light camera of a magnes- 
ium-aluminum alloy. 

2. The view finder of a fold- 
ing roll-film camera (or focus- 
ing lens of a double-lens reflex) 
should be so mounted and 
moved that it covers the same 
area of the scene as the image 
on the ground glass or film at 
the rear of the camera, whether 
the camera is focused for near 
or for distant objects. (See 
Figure 1.) Many of even the 
most expensive cameras of to- 
day lack this important fea- 
ture, which can be provided at 
little additional cost. 

In all better-grade cameras 
except those of the reflex type, 
there should be an accurate 
and rugged coupled range find- 


er, one using the same sighting 
window—one of good size—as 
is used for the view finder. A 
range finder which is coupled to 
the lens standard by means of 
struts is open to the objection 
that the struts add weight, may 
become bent, and are subject to 
wear which may in time be 
sufficient to impair the accuracy 
of the range finder. It is be- 
lieved that a range finder simi- 
lar to that on the Super Ikonta 
B, which utilizes two prisms 
rotating in opposite directions 
around a common axis as a 
ray-deflecting device, is a bet- 
ter design than the more com- 
mon type which is based upon 
the use of a mirror or prism 
turned through a very small 
angle. Many patents have been 
granted covering the use of ro- 
tating prisms and equivalent 
optical devices; as some were 
the property of enemy aliens, 
they may be licensed at a nom- 
inal fee to an American manu- 
facturer. 

3. A positive rapid-film- 
transport device (for moving 
the film to the next exposure 
quickly) would be handy, but 
it is not a prime need for most 
camera users. 

4. The single-lens reflex 
should include a device which 
permits focusing at full lens 
aperture, but which automat- 
ically stops the lens down to a 
predetermined smaller stop just 
before the mirror rises. Such 
a device is built into the 3% 
in. x 4144 in. Super D Graflex. 

5. The timing mechanism of 
a flash synchronizer should be 
an integral part of the shutter, 
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whether the latter is of the 
inter-lens or focal-plane type. 
(Some focal-plane shutters now 
have this feature.) 

6. Every lens should be pro- 
vided with a built-on collapsible 
lens-shade calculated to afford 
the maximum protection from 
flare, but without ‘‘vignetting”’ 
even when the lens is used at 
full aperture. A separate shade 
is a particularly bulky affair to 
carry, and is easily damaged; 
few lens shades are correct for 
the lenses on which they are 
used. 

7. Many news photograph- 
ers who use the Speed Graphic 
never use the focal-plane shut- 
ter, and are therefore paying 
a high price for something they 
do not need, that merely adds 
to the weight of the camera. 
They would no doubt welcome 
a camera of equally good and 
rugged design minus the focal- 
plane shutter. [t would be a 
simple matter to design a cam- 
era so that the back could be 
removed, a separate focal-plane 
shutter attached to the cam- 
era, and the camera back at- 
tached to the case of the focal- 
plane shutter. Then the same 
camera would satisfy those who 
like inter-lensshutters and those 
who want shutters of the focal- 
plane type. (Some years ago 
focal-plane shutters were sold 
for use in just this way on the 
old plate cameras such as Cen- 
tury, Premo, etc.) The base 
line of the range finder would 
have to be moved back by the 
exact amount by which the 
focal plane is moved back when 
the focal-plane shutter is in- 
serted ahead of the plate car- 
rier. 

8. The serious amateur who 
wants to be able to do several 
types of photographic work 
would like a plate and cut-film 
camera of great flexibility. At 
present he can choose only be- 


tween a bulky view camera and 
the grossly overpriced Linhof. 
Features of such a multiple- 
use camera would include: 
(a) Revolving back. (b) 
Long bellows; 12 in. in the 
2% in. x 34% in. size; 15 in. 
in the 314 in. x 4% in. size, 
etc. (c) Rigid lens stand- 
ard with provision for inter- 
changeable lens boards of 
adequate size for large lens- 
es. (d) Tilting and swing- 
ing lens board. (e) Rising, 
falling and sliding front. (f) 
Swing back, with swing in 
both vertical and horizontal 
directions. (g) Drop bed for 
use with wide angle (short 
focus) lenses; or still better, 
the back-focusing type of 
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swung aside to permit use of 
the various holders; a 
ground-glass frame which 
must be removed from the 
camera and transferred to a 
case or pocket is a nuisance. 
It would obviously be a diffi- 
cult matter to design either a 
view finder or a range finder 
which. would be readily adjust- 
able to lenses of widely different 
focal lengths. A combined 
view finder and range finder 
might be provided for any one 
lens, to make the camera con- 
venient for casual use. For the 


greater part of his work, how- 
ever, a photographer who chose 
a camera of this type would use 
the ground glass for both com- 
posing and focusing. 














Figure 1 


Parallax 


When a camera view finder is not corrected for parallax, the image seen in the 


finder ts different from that registered on the film, except when the camera ts focused 
for objects at a considerable distance away. 


For example, in the simple diagram 


above the view finder would show the object photographed to be fully in the picture 
but actually the image registered on the film would be only that part of the scene be- 
tween b and d and the top of the view would be cut off. In the same way one end of 
the view may be cut off, or a person left out of a group picture when the finder image 
does not accurately match that which is projected upon the film. 


construction, but not execut- 
ed in the cumbersome way 
used on view cameras. (h) 
Double plate holders, double 
cut-film holders, plate mag- 
azines, cut-film magazines to 
be available; all of the 
clamp-on type. (i) Ground- 
glass frame hinged to be 
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9. A really good tripod, light 
in weight, convenient to carry, 
simple and positive in opera- 
tion, and rigid enough to hold 
the camera steady. Meansshould 
be provided for locking the legs 
against spreading after the tri- 
pod has been set up. The price 
should not be over $7.50, 















A few other improvements 


are reasonably to be expected 
in post-war products. Coated 
lenses of much improved light- 
transmitting efficiency have 
demonstrated their worth, and 
lenses should hereafter be so 
treated by the manufacturer 
as a regular production oper- 
ation. New optical glasses, 
made of metallic oxides and 
containing no silica, have been 
developed. The high refrac- 
tive index of these glasses per- 
mits the design of lenses with 
shallower curvature, which are 
therefore less expensive to 
grind; it is said these give bet- 
ter correction of some of the 
aberrations. Such lenses. now 


produced for-the armed forces 
should be made available to the 








amateur shortly after the close 
of the war. Patents have been 
granted for emulsions in which 
synthetic resins and gums re- 
place gelatin partly or entirely; 
a higher degree of uniformity is 
obtained than with gelatin. 
Probably the first difference the 
amateur will notice in these 
emulsions will be their resis- 
tance to reticulation (wrin- 
kling) and frilling even in warm 
water. 

Photographic amateurs who 
are realistic know that for the 
most part instead of being given 
the benefit of basic improve- 
ments such as have been out- 
lined, most of the manufactur- 
ers will go for the easy money 
that is available among novice 


photographers, and bring out 
another plague of gadgets, 
Most of these will have little 
or no practical value, but will 
be heralded by the familiar ad- 
vertising claptrap written in 
pseudoscientific terms, and will 
be supported by the usual 
‘puff’ articles and notices in 
the less conscientious photo- 
graphic journals. 

Nodoubt many photographic 
enthusiasts among our subscrib- 
ers have their own very good 
ideas as to what they would 
like in post-war cameras. CR 
will be glad to hear from such 
subscribers and if space is avail- 
able incorporate the most inter- 
esting and important sugges- 
tions that are received, in a 
future article. 





Summer 


Motor Otls 











rs TIME is here in many 
sections of the country 
when motorists will be chang- 
ing to a heavier or summer 
grade of oil. Few, however, 
know what is the correct grade 
to use for their particular car, 
and are likely to rely upon the 
advice of a service station oper- 
ator rather than the instruc- 
tion book of the automobile 
manufacturer. In general, it 
is desirable to use the thinnest 
(lightest) grade that can be 
used without causing excessive 
oil consumption. Unfortunate- 
ly, no rule as to the oil viscosity 
to be selected can be applied 
broadly to all cars, since much 
depends upon the condition of 
the engine and other factors 
such as temperature, driving 
speeds, etc. 

Consumers are therefore ad- 
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vised to follow the manufac- 
turers’ recommendations when- 
ever in doubt. The following 
ratings are by Consumers’ Re- 
search and are based on tests 
made by the State Government 
of Nevada. In arriving at these 
ratings three factors were con- 
sidered: (1) viscosity index, 
which is a measure of an oil’s 
ability to maintain its viscos- 
ity at different temperatures; 
an oil with a high viscosity 
index is one which is relatively 
little affected by changes in 
temperature in its ability to 
flow; an oil with a low viscosity 
index may cause deficient lub- 
rication by becoming too thin 
at high temperature; (2) car- 
bon residue; and (3) correct 
labeling of the oil as to SAE 
number. 


SAE 10 


A. Recommended 


Associated Veedol; Cross Country; Pol- 
ly Penn; R.P.M.; Texaco Havoline; 
Valvolene. 






SAE 20 


A. Recommended 


Associated Veedol; Cross Country; 
Quaker State; R.P.M.; Texaco Havo- 
line; Triton (Union Oil Co.). 


B. Intermediate 


Pure Penn (Union Oil Co.) Carbon 
residue ‘too high; Richlube; Stand- 
ard Penn, carbon residue too high, 
actually SAE 20 but labeled 20W; 
Texaco; Valvolene Penn, carbon resi- 
due too high; Zerolene. 


C. Not Recommended 
Gold Crest (Sears, Roebuck & Co.) 


Viscosity index very low. 


SAE 30 


A. Recommended 
Associated Veedol; Golden Lion; Rich- 


field Penn; R.P.M.; Shell Penn; 
Shell X-100; Signal Penn; Valvo- 
lene; Valvolene Penn. 


B. Intermediate 


Texaco; Texaco Havoline; Triton; Ty- 
dol; Lubrite. 


C. Not Recommended 


Wilshire Economy. Carbon residue too 
high, viscosity index somewhat low. 
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Waterproofing baby 


A Report on Waterproof Panties and Crib Sheets 


— unexpected baby boom 
in recent months has put 
Junior's and Sister Susie's needs 
squarely in competition with 
essential materials for war use. 
In fact the War Production 
Board was compelled to issue 
an announcement in the fall 
of 1943 confessing that baby 
pants and cribsheets made from 
fabrics coated with vinyl resins 
could not be manufactured in 
larger quantities to meet the 
demand because the supply of 
such resins was not adequate 
for all essential needs. This 
particular shortage eased some- 
what, however, early in 1944. 


Rubber pants and rubber crib 
sheets made from natural rub- 
ber have been a war casualty. 
Except for the loose fit around 
the baby’s legs caused by the 
shortage of elastic, the better 
of the newer waterproof fab- 
rics are quite satisfactory. It 
is impossible to obtain a snug 
fit at the legs with ties and, as 
CR’s consultant pointed out, 
untying wet knots is not con- 
ducive to the busy mother’s 
good will toward wartime sub- 
stitutes. 


The only consolation in the 
present situation is that the 
looser fitting waterproof pan- 
ties are better for the baby’s 
health. Experts were wont to 
warn that the too frequent use 
of rubber pants of pre-war days 
was bad for baby’s skin be- 
cause they prevented the evap- 
oration of moisture and caused 
extra sweating. When they 
became wet with perspiration 
they had a tendency to irritate 
the skin. It should be kept 


in mind that it is probably un- 
desirable to allow the baby to 
wear even the newer more 
loosely fitting waterproof pants 
continually. They should be 
reserved for special occasions, 
visits away from home, and 
travel. 

Tests were made by one of 
CR’s consultants on a number 
of brands of waterproof panties 
and crib sheets now on the 
market. The pants were ex- 
amined for details of construc- 
tion and workmanship, tested 
for water permeability, stain 
resistance, bursting strength, 
and tear resistance, and were 
given an immersion test in a 
1% solution of acetic acid to 
which some salt was added. 

It will be no news to young 
mothers, who have undoubted- 
ly discovered the fact for them- 
selves, that the better water- 
proof pants now available are 
considerably more expensive 
than garments for a similar 
purpose sold two or three years 
ago. Donald Duck Latexeen 
pants made by the American 
Latex Corp., which were given 
an A. Recommended rating in 
CR’s 1941 Annual Cumulative 
Bulletin, sold for 35 cents. Al- 
so rated A were Kleinert’s Softex 
Silk, Style 227, selling at 50 
cents, which were made from a 
fabric impregnated with syn- 
thetic resin. In this year’s re- 
port one of the best garments 
was Duxkin Nylon Baby Pants, 
sold by Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
at.79 cents, and Duxkin Su- 
preme Pure Silk made by the 
Emsco Mfg. Co., and selling 
for a dollar. 

Ratings are cr44. 
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Baby oy 
Pants 


A. Recommended 


Duxkin, Nylon Baby Pants (Empire 
Shield Co., 588 B’way, New York 
12, New York; distributed by Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Cat. No. 38—3111) 
79c plus postage. White fabric, 
coated one side. Elastic in front of 
waist and around leg holes. Bound 
with cotton bias tape. 


Duxkin Supreme, Pure Silk Panty 
(Emsco Mfg. Co., 588 B’way, New 
York 12, New York) $1. Woven 
fabric impregnated with a water- 
proof resin. Waist opening bound 
with cotton bias tape. A strip of 
sheet rubber held under the bind- 
ing across the waist and legs of 
panty furnished an elastic binding. 
The ends of the binding were not 
securely stitched down. Garment 
was very strong initially and main- 
tained great strength during the 
immersion test. In an accompany- 
ing circular the statement was made 
“Documentary evidence from ap- 
proved laboratories gives technical 
evidence to support the above facts. 
{Regarding durability, freedom from 
odors.}| Copies of these reports are 
available on request.’’ No reply was 
received in answer to a request for a 
copy of such reports. 


Duxkin, Nylon and Rayon Panty, No. 
920 (Empire Shield Co., Inc.) 75c. 
Pink fabric, coated one side. Waist 
and leg holes bound with cotton 
bias tape. Ties in front of waistband 
allow for adjustment to size. Leg 
binding of cotton with 3/16-in. strip 
of elastic for size adjustment. Gar- 
ment was satisfactory in all tests 
except that for strength of fabric; 
this was below average. 


Randfilm, Babies Waterproof Pants, 
No. 5000 (Rand Rubber Co., Sum- 
ner Ave. and Halsey St., Brooklyn 
16, N.Y.) 59%c. White synthetic 
resin composition. Waist and legs 
bound with cotton bias tape with 
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row of rayon threads on innerside 
to limit stretch. Stitching at side 
for reinforcement to prevent tearing. 
Construction and workmanship good. 
Synthetic composition material had 
low tear resistance and was suscep- 
tible to staining. 

Reign-Tex Baby Pants, 98 Q  (Dis- 
tributed by F. W. Woolworth stores) 
39c. White rayon sheer, coated on 
one side. Waist and leg holes bound 
with pink cotton tape. Workman- 
ship of cutting and sewing, poor. 


muslin coated on one side. Waist 
and legs bound with cotton bias 
tape. Leg tapes had raw edges. 
Panties were stuck together when 
received. Workmanship, construc- 
tion, and performance poor. 


‘et Proof Baby Pants (S. Buchsvaum 


& Co., 1737 S. Michigan Ave., Chi 
cago 16) 49%c. ‘Transparent, syn- 
thetic impregnated cloth. Waist, 
side seams, and leg openings bound 
with cotton bias tape. Small tears 
were found at junction of side seams 
with waist and legs in the newly 


ed sizes. Tests were made of 
the sheets’ resistance to water 
penetration and staining; their 
bursting strength, the thick. 
ness, etc., were measured. — It 
should be noted that some sort 
of fastening device is desirable 
on waterproof sheets for in- 
fants, since an active baby can 
displace a crib sheet in short 
order. Several of the sheets 


were fitted with four grommets 

(metal eyelets), one in each 

corner, by which the sheet could 

be tied to the crib or mattress, 
Ratings are cr44. 


Openings tied with tape. Waist 
notched at sides to allow for adjust- 
ment. Did not measure up to stand- 
ard set by Duxkin Nylons, but pass- 
ed tests satisfactorily. 


purchased garment. Fabric very 
weak and slightly stiff. 


Crib Sheets 


Waterproof crib sheets are 
strictly functional articles de- 
signed to prevent wetting of 
mattresses or pads on infants’ 
beds. They are essentially the 
same in construction and pur- 
pose as waterproof sheeting used 
in hospitals and institutions. 
Their resistance to penetration 
of water is their most impor- 
tant characteristic. The length 
of time they maintain this prop- 
erty is the measure of their 
usefulness. Their service life 
may be shortened if the water- 
proofing materials absorb or- 
ganic materials so that un- 
pleasant odors result. Such 
absorption may also contribute 
to the deterioration of the 
sheetings. 

Obviously it is preferable that 
such sheets be bound with 
waterproof materials and coat- 
ed on both sides to prevent 
absorption of liquids at any 
point. As a rule, the heavier 
sheetings are less comfortable 
than thin ones, due to the pure- 
ly mechanical stiffening of the 
bed clothing and the larger 
thermal capacity of the heavier 
sheets which produce an un- 
comfortable, cold, clammy feel- 
ing in the bed. 

In CR’s test of sheeting care- 
ful inspection was made of the 
quality of material, workman- 
ship, and conformity to mark- 


B. Intermediate 
a , A. 
Glidex, No. 501 (Glida Corp. of Amer Recommended 


ica, Empire State Bldg., New York 1, 
New York) 35c. White fabric coat- 
ed on two sides. Waist and legs 
bound with white cotton tape in 
such fashion that a tape drawstring 
could be run through them and tied 
for proper fit. -Side seams had raw 
edges. Two gores at waist in front 
and two in back to allow adjustment 
for fit. Design poor. Performance 
in tests fair. 

Montgomery Ward's Cat. No. 31- 
1361 (Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Baltimore, Md.) 44c plus postage. 
(Not listed in Spring and Summer 
1944 Catalog.) White fine muslin, 
coated on one side. Waist shirred 
and sewn to straight-cut mercerized 
cotton tapes. Legs bound with rub- 
ber tape. A second sample (Cat. 
No. 31—1379, not listed in Spring 
and Summer 1944 Catalog) had 
slightly different details of construc- 
tion: waist tapes, rayon; leg rubber 
was not a binding and was sewn on 
one side only. Construction fair. 
Performance fair. 

Sears-Roebuck’s Cat. No. 38—3117. 
29c plus postage. Essentially the 
same as Montgomery Ward's Cat. 
No. 31—1361. 

Marjane Waterproof Baby Pants, No. 
1921 (Distributed by F. W. Wool- 
worth stores) 39c. White rayon 
coated one side. Waist and leg 
openings bound with cotton bias 
tape. All openings tied with tape. 
Waist notched at sides for adjust- 
ment. Details of construction poor. 
Performance fair. 


Montgomery Ward's Cat. No. 31- 
1387 (American Stay Co., East 
Boston, Mass.; distributed by Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co.) 48c plus post- 
age. Size 18 in. x 27 in. Muslin, 
coated one side. Edges folded over 
and sewn down. Worl.manship, neat. 
Very satisfactory in all respects. 

Artex (Art Infants Wear Co., New 
York City; distributed by F. W. 
Woolworth stores) 39c. Size 18 in. 
x 27 in. Rayon, coated one side. 
Edges bound. Workmanship fair. 
Fabric excellent in test, and light 
in weight. 

Krib-Kloth (The Arnel Co., New York 
City; distributed by W. T. Grant 
stores) 27c. Size 18 in. x 18 in. 
Fabric coated both sides. One side 
selvage, other 3 sides pinked. Per- 
formance satisfactory except for 
slight staining. 

Plicose (Distributed by W. T. Grant 
stores) 27c. Size 18 in. x 27 in. 
Rayon fabric, coated both sides. 
Edges bound with cotton bias tape. 
Slightly tacky. Performance satis 
factory except for staining. 

Montgomery Ward’s Cat. No. 53- 
7504 (Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Baltimore, Md.) 49c plus postage. 
(Not listed in Spring and Summer 
Catalog.) Size 27 in. x 36in. Fabric 
coated both sides. Edges raw. Per- 
formance satisfactory except for 
staining. 


B. Intermediate 


Sears-Roebuck's Cat. No. 8—2638 
(Archer Rubber Co., Milford Mass.; 
distributed by Sears, Roebuck & 
Co.) 87c plus postage. Size 27 in. 
x 36 in. Maroon rubber sheeting. 
Heavily coated, both sides. Edges 


C. Not Recommended 


Montgomery Ward’s Cat. No. 31— 


1362. Coarse 


l2 


25c plus postage. 
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raw. Performance fair. 

Roly Poly Crib Sheet (Sears-Roebuck's 
Cat. No. 38—3120) 39c plus post- 
age. Size 18 in. x 27 in. Material 
similar to previous listing of Sears- 
Roebuck’s. Maroon rubber sheet- 
ing except that it was not so heavy 
and not carefully cut. Both of these 
sheetings are probably best suited 
for hospital heavy duty where com- 
fort is secondary. Performance fair. 

Kleinert’s Airlite (1. B. Kleinert Rub 
ber Co., 485 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, New York) 37c. Size 18 in. x 
27 in. Very light muslin, coated 
one side. Edges raw. Had four 
grommets for attaching sheet to 
crib. Performance average. 

Montgomery Ward's Cat. No. 31- 
1324 (Plymouth Rubber Co., Can- 

distributed by Mont- 

Size 


ton, Mass.; 
gomery Ward & Co.) 32c. 




















A NEW LIGHT bulb distin- 
quished from the familiar 
type by having a pale green 
instead of a white frosted coat- 
ing has recently appeared on 
the market and is being widely 
sold in grocery and 5-and-10- 
cent stores. This bulb, known 
as the Verd-a-Ray and manu- 
factured by the Save Electric 
Company, is similar, except for 
its color, to ordinary electric 
lamps which it is intended to 
replace. The promoters claim 
that the green coating reduces 
glare and filters out the ‘‘harm- 
ful’ red rays, letting only the 
more beneficial ones pass 
through and thereby ‘‘reducing 
eye strain and body fatigue.”’ 





18 in. x 27 in. Fabric coated both 
sides. Marked “‘Impregnated with 
Bunalite.”” Hospital-weight fabric. 
Performance fair. 

Plymouth Perfect, No. 302 (Plymouth 
Rubber Co., Canton, Mass.; dis- 
tributed by S. S. Kresge and other 
variety chain stores) 35c. Size 18 
in. x 27 in. Muslin, coated one side. 
Irregular cut, raw edges. Perform 
ance fair. 


C. Not Recommended 


Terricraft, Style 300 (Distributed by 
F. W. Woolworth stores) 49c. Size 
18 in. x 27 in. Muslin, coated one 
side. Edges bound with cotton bias 
tape. Performance poor. 

Reign-Tex (Distributed by F. W. Woot- 
worth stores) 29c. Size 18 in. x 
27 in. Muslin, coated one side. 


Raw edges. Selvage on one side un 


impregnated. Four grommets for 
fastening sheet to crib. Perform- 
ance poor. 

Archerite B, No. 306 (Archer Rubber 
Co., Milford, Mass.; distributed by 
S. S. Kresge stores) 45c. Size 18 
in.x 27 in. Resin sheet, bound with 
tape of same resin. Performance 
unsatisfactory. 

Roly Poly Crib Sheet (Sears-Roebuck's 
Cat. No. 38—3144) 43c plus post- 
age. Size 18 in. x 27 in. Perform- 
ance unsatisfactory. 

Non-pareitl Sanitary Waterproof Sheet- 
ing, No. 212 (Nonpareil Trading 
Co., 267 Fifth Ave., New York 16, 
New York; distributed by W. T. 
Grant stores) 37c. Size 18 in. x 


27 in. Muslin, coated both sides. 
Edges raw. Performance unsatis- 
factory. This was the only one of 


the sheets that showed leakage. 











Some New Styles 


Verd-a-Ray and “‘Insect-Repellent’’ Lamps 


Examination of these lamps 
has failed to show any signifi- 
cant improvement over ordi- 
nary lamps and certainly not 
enough to warrant their extra- 
ordinarily high price, which is 
two and one-half times that of 
ordinary lamps in the 60-watt 
size. The claim that Verd-a- 
Ray cuts out harmful red rays 
would appear to be unjustified 
on two counts: First, there is 
no reason whatever to suppose 
that red rays reflected from a 
book or papers or other mate- 
rials normal to the home or 
office are harmful, since if they 
were, the eyes would be in- 
jured by working on an object 
warmed by the rays from a 
fireplace or by radiant heat 
from a hot stove or radiator. 
The second point is even more 
depressing to the Verd-a-Ray 
promoters’ reasoning, for tests 
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in Lamp Bulbs 


show that the Verd-a-Ray lamp 
bulb transmits slightly more of 
deep red rays than ordinary 
lamps do. In point of fact, the 
qualities of the light emitted 
by Verd-a-Ray and ordinary 
lamps are, to the human eye, 
substantially identical, and 
even very close indeed to being 
identical when checked by lab- 
oratory tests. The light green 
coating has so little effect on 
the illumination from the lamp 
that the average person would 
have difficulty in distinguish- 
ing a Verd-a-Ray lamp from an 
ordinary lamp of the same watt- 
age by the color tone of the 
light produced. 

Both the Verd-a-Ray and the 
standard-color tungsten lamps 
give light which is as different 
from daylight as the proverbial 
difference between chalk and 
cheese, yet one of the testi- 
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monials printed in the adver- 
tising of Verd-a-Ray quotes a 
retired medical man and Ph. D. 
as writing ‘‘that the light [from 
Verd-a-Ray| resembles actual 
daylight more fully than any 
lamp or light bulb I have tried.” 
Any doctor who would write 
such a statement would seem 
to be giving an unwarranted 
testimonial, since there is no 
sign that he made any instru- 
mental or other measurements 
to verify his impression about 
the Verd-a-Ray lamp’s relation 
to daylight. A testimonial from 
an “Outstanding Vitamin Au- 
thority” stated that Verd-a-Ray 
lamps have ‘‘characteristics 
which indicate their use will be 
of great importance in conserv- 
ing Vitamin A and in reducing 
eye and body fatigue,’’ but in 
view of the close similarity of 
the spectral energy emitted by 
Verd-a-Ray and ordinary lamps 
it is difficult to see what ade- 
quate basis this authority has 
for his testimonial. The “‘out- 
standing authority’’ may know 
his vitamins, but he seems to 
have been a bit weak on a re- 
lated topic and. perhaps in his 
knowledge of certain basic prin- 
ciples of the scientific method. 
* * * 


A good general principle in 
home lighting is to use ordinary 
economically-priced electric 
lamps of the correct sizes for 
the work and the location, prop- 
erly shielded to prevent glare, 
as they are all anyone needs to 
light his home properly and 
efficiently. 
‘‘Insect-Repellent’’ 

Lamp Bulbs 


WW summer just around 
the corner, relaxing on 
the porch after a spell in the 
victory garden will be a plea- 
sure looked forward to by many. 
Unfortunately when the porch 
is unscreened, flies, mosquitoes, 
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and other insects, especially to- 
ward evening, often make very 
uncomfortable what should be 
the pleasure of a summer siesta. 
Any device which would effec- 
tively banish or even greatly 
discourage all and sundry in- 
sects would be a great boon, 
but subscribers may rest as- 
sured that the so-called ‘‘in- 
sect repellent’’ lamps now being 
widely sold at the very high 
price of 25 cents per 60-watt 
lamp are not the weapon against 
the insect world that they have 
been waiting for. 

Some advertisers are going 
so far as to claim 90 percent 
freedom from insects as com- 
pared with ordinary lamps, 
when their bulbs are used in 
place of ordinary ones. Ac- 
tually this is quite a far cry 
from the actual facts, for the 
anti-insect lamps do not really 
repel the bugs at all. They 
are merely slightly less attrac- 
tive to insects than ordinary 
lamps of equal wattage. Tests 
by L. C. Porter, a well-quali- 
fied illumination engineer, have 
shown that the attraction of a 
light for insects increases the 
closer the light approaches the 
blue end of the spectrum and 
the higher its brightness. As 
the color of the lamp tends to 
approach the red end of the 
spectrum, the attractive power 
decreases. 

The number of insects at- 
tracted varies with the type of 
insects, the location, the time 
of the year, and perhaps other 
factors, but in general, it was 
found that with lamps of equal 
brightness, the white light at- 
tracted the least number of in- 
sects, with yellow ranking sec- 
ond. When the lamps were 
compared on a basis of equal 
wattage (having in mind that 
colored lamps give less total 
light because of the obscuring 
effect of the color), red lamps 





attracted fewest insects, with 
yellow second, and white at. 


tracting the most. Red, of 
course, is not a satisfactory 
color for illumination. Hence 
the manufacturers of “‘insect 
repellent’”’ lamps have com- 
promised by using yellow. Their 
position is unsound, however, 
since the assumption of equal 
wattage is an irrational one. 
The only reasonable basis for 
comparing effectiveness of such 
lamps against ordinary lamps 
would be one of equal illumina- 
tion; since on this basis, white 
attracted the least number of 
insects, the most nearly “‘in- 
sect repellent’ lamps would be 
the ones now in common use, 


It is true, of course, that the 
most favorable results in the 
way of protection against night 
insects outdoors would be had 
when the lowest wattage lamp 
that will serve the purpose is 
used. The so-called insect-re- 
pellent lamps which are similar 
to ordinary lamps except for 
the color of their glass, must 
be rated €. Not Recommended. 


* + * 

The wise consumer will avoid 
purchasing incandescent lamps 
which claim special color or 
other illumination character- 
istics, low energy consumption, 
or special long-life perform- 
ance; he will also exhibit a 
high degree of skepticism on 
claims made for performance 
of all sorts of lighting equip- 
ment. This is a field wherein, 
because of the intangibility of 
the factors involved to persons 
who do not have specialized 
laboratory facilities at their 
command, a highly “patent 
medicine type’’ of advertising 
claims, wholly unjustified by 
the physical realities of the prob- 
lem, is almost the rule, among 
manufacturers of novelty and 
special lamps of various sorts. 
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Ww iN the last shovelful of 
coal or the last gallon of 
oil is burned in furnaces that 
are shut down for the summer, 
many householders will heave 
a sigh of relief and promptly 
forget about the heating sys- 
tem and its attendant ration- 
ing worries until the arrival of 
the first chill days of next au- 
tumn. To forget the fuel ra- 
tioning problem so far as pos- 
sible is probably sound from 
the standpoint of the home- 
maker’s morale, but it is not 
a good idea to forget the heat- 
ing system. That, if it is to 
give maximum efficiency and 
service next winter, ought to 
have attention soon after the 
time it is shut down for the 
summer. The first step is to 
take all coal and ashes from 
the grates and ashpit. Next, 
remove all soot and ash from 
both the smoke pipe and the 
inside surfaces of the furnace, 
smoke passages, flues, etc. 
When this is not done, the cor- 
rosive substances present in soot 
and ash absorb dampness pres- 
ent in most furnace rooms in 
the summertime, at least on 
humid days, and can cause seri- 
ous rusting of the smoke pipe 
and of heat-absorbing surfaces 
that should be clean and smooth. 

The smoke pipe should be 
taken down, cleaned thorough- 
ly, inspected to see that it is 
not so badly corroded that 
holes are on the point of com- 
ing through, so as to require 
replacement at some time dur- 
ing the coming heating season. 
If the smoke pipe is in bad con- 
dition, the time to secure and 
install the new one is now. 

A long-handled, stiff wire 
brush is, of course, used to 
clean the inside surfaces of the 
furnace. Most of the ash, soot, 


Care for Your Heating System Now 


etc., loosened by the brushing 
can be directed to the ashpit, 
but because of the irregularities 
in flues, etc., a certain amount 
will remain in the flues, and 
cannot be removed in any prac- 
tical way except by a vacuum 
cleaner—but do not use your 
regular vacuum cleaner for this 
purpose. The api vacuum 
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Figure 1 


Contact or sealing surfaces of all doors 
and dampers, as shown at a, should be 
carefully cleaned, then greased, to pre- 
vent rusting and resulting improper fil 
that would allow air-leaks interfering 
with proper control of the fire. 


cleaner suitable for this job is 

heavy type of cleane: de- 
signed for furnace work, which 
your heating contractor will 
often have. He can be engaged 
to do the job, or perhaps he will 
rent you the cleaner for a brief 
period for the purpose. 

Among the most important 
things to care for on the fur- 
nace are the contact or sealing 
surfaces of doors and dampers 
as shown in Figure 1. These 
should be carefully cleaned, us- 
ing a putty knife, or better 
still, an old, large file specially 
ground and shaped at the end. 
After any incrustation present 
is removed and a good fit is 
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obtained at all points, the con- 
tact surfaces should be coated 
with heavy grease. (This grease 
is, of course, be wiped off 
completely when the time comes 
to start the fire again.) Leave 
doors and dampers partly open 
during the summer months to 
permit passage of air and so 
avoid deposit of condensation 
inside the furnace on humid 
days. (With an oil or gas fur- 
nace, it will be better to leave 
the fire door closed, for reasons 
of safety.) 

Damper bearings, door 
hinges, etc., should be oiled. 

If time permits and appear- 
ance is important, the outside 
of the furnace may be given a 
coat of heat-resistant paint, 
which can be purchased at a 
paint store, or preferably a heat- 
ing supply shop. 

The last step is to draw off 
a small quantity of water from 
the bottom of the boiler so as 
to wash out any sediment or 
scale. This accumulates in the 
bottom of the boiler when the 
circulation of the water has 
stopped with the shutting down 
of the plant. Next refill the 
boiler to the proper level as in- 
dicated by the sight glass or 
the boiler or expansion tank 
(unless the system is what is 
known as a closed hot-water 
system, in which case refilling 
should take place automat- 
ically). It is not a good idea, 
as some have advised, to drain 
the water from the boiler or 
system, and refill with fresh. 

If the above simple steps are 
taken at the earliest opportun- 
ity, you will have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that your fur- 
nace should be in good condi- 
tion and easily and quickly 
made ready for operation when 
the next heating season arrives. 
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Household Cleaning 


Preparations 
Report of Chemical Tests— 


Barcolene All-Purpose Cleaner, Carbona Soapless Lather, Carbona Wall Wipe, 
Parsons Household Cleaner, Tidy-Wall, Zud, Old English Cleaner, Vano, Dexta 


R HAS recently had tests 
made of a number of house- 
hold cleaning materials being 
sold in 10-cent stores and hard- 
ware stores. The chemical find- 
ings are summarized below. 
Barcolene All-Purpose 
Cleaner (Barco Labs., Inc., 116 
Fulton, Brooklyn, 25c for 844 
oz.) is described on its label ‘as 
“Cleaner, Water Softener, De- 
odorant—All in One’”’ and is 
said to “eliminate the use of 
any and all other types of: 
Soaps, Washing Powders, 
Scouring Powders, Etc.”’ This 
product was found on chemical 
analysis to be largely the old 
standby of manufacturers of 
household chemical specialties, 
trisodium phosphate, plus small 
amounts of soap, pine oil, and 
water. At least two of the 
things for the cleaning of which 
the product is recommended 
(rugs and upholstery) are not 
of a sort for which such a soap 
and alkali mixture is suitable. 
Carbona Soapless Lather 
(Carbona Products Co., 304 W. 
26th St., New York City 1, 
25c for 6 fl. oz.), described as 
suitable for cleaning rugs and 
upholstery, for fine laundering, 
and removing stains, is a com- 
paratively dilute solution of a 
synthetic organic detergent of 
the class typified by Duponol 
or Dreft, with a small amount 
of hexalin, a solvent and deter- 
gent material similar in prop- 
erties to alcohol and soluble in 
water, alcohol, or ether. There 
is also a trace of oil of winter- 
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green as ‘‘perfume.”’ This prod- 
uct would appear to be almost 
equivalent in its effect to a solu- 
tion of Sudz, reported in CR’s 
May 1944 BULLETIN, but be- 
ing a dilute solution only, would 
be very much more expensive 
to use than Sudz which is in 
concentrated, quickly-soluble 
powder form. The use of soaps 
or soap substitutes for clean- 
ing rugs and upholstery is open 
to serious question. There is 
no known method or material 
for rug or upholstery cleaning 
at home which can be con- 


sidered safe, and free from 
possibility of harm to the fab- 


ric. On-the-floor or in-place 
methods do not clean properly 
to the base of the pile, nor is it 
practicable to remove effective- 
ly the residues of soap or other 
detergent and associated dirt, 
so as to prevent deterioration 
of the rug and more rapid col- 
lection of dirt after cleaning. 

Carbona Wall Wipe is an- 
other popular product now be- 
ing widely sold in 10-cent stores 
(Carbona Products Co., 10c for 
6 fl. oz.). This is advertised for 
cleaning smudges and _ finger- 
marks from painted walls, 
doors, and woodwork. Chem- 
ical tests show that its main 
ingredients are a sodium phos- 
phate and a synthetic organic 
detergent. This cleaning ma- 
terial is of a satisfactory type 
for paint, but may be too severe 
in action. The safest mate- 
rial for painted surfaces is tri- 
sodium phosphate used in a 


known and very weak dilution 
of 1 tablespoon to 1 gallon of 
warm water, with whiting rub- 
bed on to remove stains if the 
use of an abrasive is necessary, 
Such a very weak solution of 
trisodium phosphate is of course 
extremely cheap and would be 
worth about two hundredths 
of a cent for 6 fluid ounces 
(without bottle) instead of the 
10c charged for Carbona Wall 
Wipe. For cleaning shiny paint 
or enamel, plain water alone is 
best, although warm water with 
soap may be used if necessary. 
Even the use of the mildest 
soap for such washing will, how- 
ever, dull the finish of enamel 
and shiny paint. 

Parsons Household Cleaner 
(Parsons Ammonia Co., Inc., 
19 Rector St., New York 6, 
New York, 10c for 10 fl. oz.), 
sold for cleansing of dishes, 
glassware, windows, silver, 
cleaning painted walls and 
woodwork, linoleum, porcelain, 
tile, rugs, carpets, and for “‘gen- 
eral use in laundry,”’ etc., is 
again trisodium phosphate in 
dilute solution; it contains in 
addition a small quantity of 
synthetic organic detergent in 
the class of Duponol or Dreft. 
As noted under Carbona Soap- 
less Lather, use of such products 
cannot be recommended for 
rug or carpet cleaning. Neither 
are they desirable for use on 
linoleum, or economical for 
painted walls or woodwork. 

Tidy-Wall (Tidy-Wall Co., 
530 E. 83 St., New York 28, 
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New York, 10c for 8 oz.) is an- 
other product in the class of 
common sodium-salt solutions; 
it was found on analysis to be a 
very dilute solution of trisod- 
ium phosphate and sodium car- 
bonate (washing soda) and, of 
course, like other products in 
this group, very expensive for 
what is furnished. 


Zud (Rustain Product Inc., 
722 B’way, New York 3, New 
York, 25c for 6 oz.), a cleaning 
powder meant for removing 
rust and stains from bathtubs, 
sinks, metals, gas ranges, is 
chiefly ground pumice (a rather 
harsh abrasive) with a relative- 
ly small amount (about 744%) 
of oxalic acid (which is an or- 
ganic acid that reacts with iron 
salts in a way to produce a 
colorless rather than the usual 
yellow or brownish deposit, and 
thereby helps in removal of 
rust stains). ~ Because of its 
strongly abrasive nature (Zud 
readily scratched glass when 
rubbed on it) frequent or re- 
peated use of the product on 
porcelainware surfaces would 
not be advisable, since rough- 
ening of the glossy surface fin- 
ish would be sure to follow, and 
subsequent cleaning made much 
more difficult. 


* * * 


Two household cleaning 
products purchased on the West 


ordered done. On the other hand, 


the constant and repeated fail- 
ures of planning of production and 
distribution on the civilian front 
suggest that something is wrong 
with the technique. A good gen- 
eral does not allow himself to be 
trapped by the same mistake in 
tactics a second time. One avoid- 
able defeat should be enough to 
educate a good general—or to get 


Coast have been tested recent- 
ly. One is Old English House- 
hold Cleaner made by the A. S. 
Boyle Co., 25c for 1 qt. The 
other is Vano made by Chem- 
ical, Inc., San Francisco, 29c 
for 1 qt. 


Old English Household 
Cleaner is a very dilute solu- 
tion of sodium phosphates: tri- 
sodium phosphate (approxi- 
mately 0.90%), sodium pyro- 
phosphate (approximately 
0.27%). <A blue dye is also 
present. This is recommended 
for painted or enameled walls, 
woodwork, floors, venetian 
blinds, refrigerators, linoleum, 
tile, glass, marble, and many 
other items. It is also recom- 
mended for washing of rugs, 
using the cleaner on a towel, 
but CR does not recommend its 
use in this way. 


Vano cleaner is a very dilute 
solution of tetrasodium pyro- 
phosphate (4/10 of 1%) witha 
small amount of synthetic or- 
ganic detergent and yellow dye. 
Vano is recommended for lino- 
leum and walls, all painted sur- 
faces, mirrors, porcelain, oil- 
cloth, tile, enamel, venetian 
blinds, bathtubs, etc. “A cost 
comparison of these products 
with the equivalent made up 
out of material purchased at 
retail by the consumer is inter- 
esting. Ata price of $1.25 for 


Off the Editor's Chest 

[Continued from page 2] 
the services of a better man for 
the army or any governmental 
planning agency. Certainly one 
planning agency could at least 
learn from the mistakes of others 
(a mistake such as was made by 
one New York lawyer in a high 
WPB position who made a de- 
cision requiring the farmers of the 
country to operate on 20 percent 
of the production of farm ma- 
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10 pounds of tetrasodium pyro- 
phosphate, Old English House- 
hold Cleaner, exclusive of the 
bottle and the water, should 
come to about 1/3 of a cent 
(actual selling price 25c). The 
Vano cleaner would have a cost 
of about 1/10 of a cent (actual 
selling price 29c). 


* * * 


Dexta Aluminum Clean- 
er. Dexta is a popular prod- 
uct sold in dime stores and de- 
partment and hardware stores 
for cleaning and polishing alu- 
minum without steel wool (12- 
oz. box for 20c). This mate- 
rial some years ago contained 
about 13% sodium soap, 14% 
sodium silicate, and 86% abra- 
sive (crystalline dolomitic lime- 
stone). An analysis of the prod- 
uct now being distributed shows 
that the silicate is absent, or if 
any is present, the amount is 
very small, and the abrasive is 
a sharp crystalline silica similar 
to pumice. The product is con- 
sidered by CR to be too abra- 
sive for use on highly finished 
surfaces, such as polished stain- 
less steel, copper, tin, bath- 
tubs, sinks, glass, porcelain and 
enamelware, and painted sur- 
faces, though all of these ma- 
terials are included in the list 
for which Dexta is recommend- 
ed on its label. The box was 
slack-filled, being only 70% full. 


chinery that had been supplied in 
previous years). Yet within the 
past few months we have read 
of thousands of pounds of over-age 
butter sold from government 
stocks for use by the baking trade, 
of supplies of hogs at the stock- 
yards so large as to exceed by far 
the facilities for processing them, 
of stocks of lard so great that two 
million pounds were released to 
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the soap trade to get it off the 
market, and out of storage. 


Newspapers in early May re- 
ported a large number of cases of 
illness in one city due to evapo- 
rated milk released to hospitals, 
schools, and other institutions by 
the federal government from its 
45 million pound oversupply. (The 
government insists upon telling 
others how to produce and handle 
food economically and so that it 
will be good and safe to eat, but 
it has more than once gotten into 
trouble with its own attempts at 
the same job; it has repeatedly 
supplied from its own stocks foods 
not fit for consumption, or sold 
on an “‘as is’’ basis products which 
other sellers were expected to guar- 
antee to be in full compliance with 
Food and Drug laws and other 
governmental regulations.) The 
supplies of eggs have been so far 
above need that prices received 
by farmers were too low to permit 
some of them to continue their 
operations in view of the high 
cost of feed, and marginal produc- 
ers are going out of business. 


From the consumer’s point of 
view, it is always better to have 
too much than too little, but with 
planning—if national planning 
were possible—there is no excuse 
for having wastefully large 
amounts of anything, nor can the 
farmer be expected to continue to 
operate at a loss, as he usually 
must when there is a pronounced 
glut in the market. The planner’s 
custom is to cover up for his mis- 
takes, with our—that is, with the 
taxpayers’—money, by furnishing 
a subsidy or “‘support”’ for foods 
that in a free market would go 
below the cost of production and 
that in doing so would throw a 
strong white light upon the plan- 
ner’s blunder and his lack of abil- 
ity to deal effectively with prac- 
tical economic problems. 


The consumer in time learns 
from costly experience that those 
who would direct the production 
of food and other consumer goods 
from a single control center in the 
Nation’s capital, are incapable of 
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profiting from their mistakes and 
preventing the same sort of situa- 
tion from occurring a second, a 
third, or any numbcr of times. 
The task is too huge to be handled 
by any central control organiza- 
tion however large, and as it is 
the tradition of the bureaucrats 
never to make public admission 
of grave error, they pile one regu- 
lation upon another, hoping that 
each successive step, however ir- 
rational, will get them out of the 
jams caused by their previous er- 
rors of judgment. No single group 
or agency is either wise enough or 
has enough information in quickly 
usable form that it can make 
equitable and workable plans for 
production and distribution of 
hundreds of thousands of kinds 
of goods to such a large and di- 
versified population as that of the 
United States. 


As one prominent politician 
truthfully said, ‘‘When I make a 
mistake, it’s a beaut.’”” A man 
with more imagination might have 
gone further and said, ‘‘When any 
big-government agency.makes a 
mistake, it’s a beaut.’’ A mistake 
in planning made by a local gov- 
ernment or an industrial concern 
can do harm, but it can never have 
the far-reaching and explosive ef- 
fect on lives and fortunes of mil- 
lions that have been produced by 
some of the worse errors of price 
and ration controllers of the OPA, 
the WPB, and War Food Admin- 
istration, the Federal Housing 
Authority. the War Manpower 
Commission, and the scores of 
other governmental agencies. At- 
tempts at planning on a national 
scale in a republic not only tend 
to be rendered ineffectual by seri- 
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ous and repeated mistakes and 
errors of judgment; such plans 
are in essence unworkable, and 
more and more individuals are 
coming to understand this; what 
the historian James Truslow 
Adams has referred to as the 
“halo which surrounds the word 
‘planning’ in the sense now used” 
is being somewhat dispelled. 


The whole question of whether 
there shall be a resumption of the 
manufacture of consumers’ goods 
in those areas where there are 
manufacturing facilities and suffi- 
cient labor is pretty well bogged 
down in heated arguments as to 
which government agency shall 
have control over the program 
and which has the authority to 
give the go-ahead signal. The 
very administrative agencies which 
have insisted that there must be 
a full and fair field for competi- 
tion are now questioning the right- 
ness and reasonableness of allow- 
ing manufacturers to proceed with 
production of consumers’ goods— 
because some other manufacturer 
with competitive facilities must 
still continue to produce war ma- 
terials. When such considerations 
apply and wherever interagency 
feuds and jealousies exist—which 
is often—there will always be rea- 
sons for insisting that consumers 
must do without. 


Such planning as must be car- 
ried on should go back where it 
belongs, to the industrial district 
and the state, where the problems 
can be seen in small enough di- 
mensions that they can be handled 
with some degree of efficiency, 
sureness, and competence. The 
national government has enough 
to do to run a war without decid- 
ing whether electric irons shall be 
made by manufacturer A or man- 
ufacturer B; whether either shall 
be allowed to use thermostats, or 
rust-proof plating; or be permitted 
to follow out his own ideas as to 
design and finish; whether the 
price shall be set by a government 
employee who has never designed, 
built, or repaired an electric iron, 
or even seen irons developed and 
manufactured. 
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. ow gayly colored, printed, 
striped, and flowered dish 
towels that have been general- 
ly available until the recent 
wartime shortages left the mer- 
chants’ shelves bare are a far 
cry from the cotton flour sacks 
that grandmother used. Yet 
modern tests have shown that 
grandmother was pretty smart, 
for the old-fashioned flour sack 
gives excellent dish-drying per- 
formance. 

In a study made at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri by Norrine 
G. Bennett and Pauline E. 
Keeney, a wide variety of dish 
towels and toweling materials 
of cotton, linen, and mixtures 
of these two fabrics and rayon 
mixtures were tested for ten- 
sile strength, color fastness, 
both to sunlight and launder- 
ing, and for water absorption. 
The flour sacking ranked above 
the average in all tests except 
those for tensile strength and 
color fastness. 

The same Missouri study 
showed that, in spite of the 
common understanding that 
linen has the best absorptive 
quality, cotton was actually 
superior in the amount of water 
absorbed. Cotton is, however, 
inferior to linen with respect to 
quick drying and deposits more 
lint, although cotton may be 
treated to eliminate lint. In 
a study of dish towels made 
by the U.S. Bureau of Home 
Economics, it was found that 
rayon in high percentages is 
not suitable for a fabric such 
as dish toweling because of its 
inability to withstand hard 
laundering. 

In view of the present short- 
age of cotton materials, the 
housewife whose store of dish 


Sowels for Drying 


towels is running low will be 
wise to lay in a current supply 
since the cotton shortage is like- 
ly to cause an increase in the 
number of the cotton-rayon 
mixtures manufactured. Linen 
has been scarce and hard to 
find for some time, as well as 
expensive. 

In order to give the house- 
wife some assistance in making 
a wide selection on the present 
market, tests were made of 22 
samples of dish towels and dish 
toweling purchased in New 
York and Chicago. It should 
be noted that there is a wide 
range of brands of towels even 
from the same manufacturer. 
In most cases, however, only 
one make or number was avail- 
able in any given store. 

It was interesting to discover 
that the information regarding 
the quality of flour sacking is 
sufficiently well-known that one 
company is already marketing 
something like ‘‘sack towels” 
called ‘‘Your Kitchen Pal.”’ It 
turned out in CR’s test to be 
one of the better products. CR’s 
tests were made for shrinkage, 
absorbency, amount of sizing 
or filler material present, ten- 
sile strength, bursting strength 
and thread count, weight of 
fabric and amount of lint de- 
posited. Towels were also given 
a use test. In evolving the 
criteria for rating the towels, 
it appeared that the best towel 
was one that would dry the 
most dishes the most rapidly 
and maintain this ability for 
the longest period of time. Al- 
though information regarding 
size, colorfastness, and use tests 
are included in many of the 
listings, these factors were not 
considered in deciding upon the 
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Performance vs. Appearance 


actual rating of a particular 
towel. 
Ratings are cr44. 


A. Recommended 


Your Kitchen Pal (Excello, Ltd., 311 
N. Des Plaines St., Chicago 6) 2 
for 27c ($1.65 a doz.). Size 18 in. 
x 35 in. All Breaking 
strength: warp, 40.7; filling, 39.0. 
Moisture absorbing capacity excel- 
lent. Linting very slight. Almost 
no sizing (smallest amount of all 

Colorfast to com- 

Performed very 


cotton. 


towels tested). 
mercial laundering. 
well in use test. 1 
Cannon All Cotton (Cannon Mills, 
Inc., 70 Worth St., New York 13, 
New York} 25c¢ each. Size 1744 
in. x 3244 in. All cotton. Breaking 
strength: warp, 93.3; filling, 58.7. 
Moisture absorbing capacity high. 
Linting nominal. Very little sizing. 
Colorfast to commercial laundering. 
Performed well in use test. 2 
Martex Dry-me-Dry (Wellington, 
Sears Co., 65 Worth St., New York 
13, New York) 29c each. Size 
16% in. x 34% in. Cotton, spun 
rayon, and linen. Breaking strength: 
warp, 97.3; filling, 94.0. Moisture 
absorbing capacity fair. Linting 
nominal. Moderate amount of siz- 
Colorfast to commercial laun- 


ing. 
dering. Performed well in use test. 2 
Patex (Granite Textile Mills, Mid- 


land Park, N.J.) 35c each. Size 
16% in. x 29% in. All cotton, pre- 
laundered. Breaking strength: 
warp, 62.0; filling, 53.0. Moisture 
absorbing capacity excellent. Lint- 
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ing very slight. Very little sizing. 
Colorfast to commercial laundering. 
Performed well in use test. 2 
Stevens Rayon and Linen (J. P. 
Stevens & Co., Inc., 44 Leonard St., 
New York 13, New York; distrib- 
uted by Sears, Roebuck & Co., Cat. 
No. 96—3700) 34c each. Size 17 
in. x 30 in. Catalog claims 55% 
linen, 45% rayon. Breaking strength: 
warp, 88.0; filling, 78.5. Moisture 
absorbing capacity excellent. Lint- 
ing very slight. Colorfast to com- 
mercial laundering. Performed very 
well in use test. 2 





Just plain, simple towels with good 
performance. 


Stevens Pure Linen (J. P. Stevens & 


Co., Inc.) 39c each. Size 17 in. x 
3044 in. Pure linen with colored 
cotton border. Breaking strength: 
warp, 67.2; filling, 62.0. Moisture 


Startex, Style 1100 


Martex Standard 


49c each. Size 17% in. x 2844 in. 
Marked 70% linen and 30% cotton. 
Breaking strength: warp, 58.7; fill- 
ing, 59.0. Moisture absorbing ca- 
pacity high. Linting nominal. Little 
sizing. Colorfast to commercial 
laundering. Performance in use test 
good. 


B. Intermediate 


Montgomery Ward’s Cat. No. 16— 


9004, Dish Toweling. 5 yd. for 78c 
plus postage. All cotton. Breaking 
strength: warp, 70.8; filling, 40.3. 
Moisture absorbing capacity low. 
Toweling was linty. Very little siz- 
ing. Colorfast to commercial laun- 
dering. Performance in use test only 
moderately good. 1 
(Startex Mills, 
Inc., Tucapau, S.C.) 25ceach. Size 
17 in. x 3134 in. Marked cotton 
75% and linen 25%. Breaking 
strength: warp, 58.0; filling, 41.6. 
Moisture absorbing capacity high. 
Linting nominal. Little sizing. 
Colorfast to commercial laundering. 
Performance in use test good. 

(Wellington, Sears 
Co., 65 Worth St., New York 13, 
New York) 29c each. Size 17% 
in. x 33 in. Marked fine cotton and 
linen. Breaking strength: warp, 
86.5; filling, 67.5. Moisture absorb- 
ing capacity fair. Linting nominal. 
Moderate amuunt of sizing. Color- 
fast to commercial laundering. Per- 
formance in use test only moderate- 
ly good. , 2 


Montgomery Ward’s Cat. No. 16— 


9309 (not listed in Spring and Sum- 
mer 1944 Catalog). 5 yd. for $1.50. 
All linen, unbleached. Breaking 
strength: warp, 67.3; filling, 64.0. 
Moisture absorbing capacity fair. 
Linting nominal. Moderate amount 
of sizing. Colorfast to commercial 
laundering. Performance in use test 
moderately good. 2 


sizing. Not colorfast to commercial 
laundering. Performance in use test 


good. 2 


Sara Jane Print (Distributed by Sears, 


Roebuck & Co., Cat. No. 96—3803) 
29c each. Size 15% in. x 3314 in. 
All cotton, laundered. Breaking 
strength: warp, 66.0; filling, 69.3. 
Moisture absorbing capacity low. 
Very linty. Second highest amount 
of sizing of all towels tested. Not 
colorfast to commercial laundering. 
Performance in use test only moder- 
ately good. 2 


Webster (J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 


44 Leonard St., New York 13, New 
York; distributed by Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Cat. No. 16—9446, 
not listed in Spring and Summer 
1944 Catalog) 4 for $1.17 plus post- 
age. Size 17%in.x 314%in. Mark 
ed “linen and cotton.’’ Breaking 
strength: warp, 64.2; filling, 58.7. 
Moisture absorbing capacity high. 
Linting nominal. Little sizing. 
Colorfast to commercial laundering. 
Performance in use test good. 2 


Webster Pure Linen Weft (J. P. Stevens 


& Co., Inc.) 39c each. Size 17% 
in. x 31% in. Breaking strength: 
warp, 92.5; filling, 94.3. Moisture 
absorbing capacity good. Linting 
nominal. Colorfast to commercial 
laundering. Performance in use test 


good. 2 


Multicorporation (Sold by Carson, 


Pirie, Scott, State and Madison Sts., 
Chicago 2) 79c each. Size 17% in. 
x 34in. Marked linen 54%, cotton 
46%. Breaking strength: warp, 81.0; 
filling, 54.0. Moisture absorbing ca- 
pacity good. Linting very slight. 
Very little sizing. Colorfast to com- 
mercial laundering. Performance in 
use test good. 3 


C. Not Recommended 


Sears-Roebuck’s Cat. No. 96—3606, 


Unbleached Cotton Toweling. 10 
yd. for 85c plus postage. Breaking 





strength: warp, 43.3; filling, 43.1. 


Niagara (Niagara Textile Co., Lock- 
Moisture absorbing capacity unusu- 


absorbing capacity good. Linting 
port, N.Y.) 50ceach. Size 21% in. 


very slight. Little sizing. Cotton 


border not colorfast to commercial x 36% in. All cotton. Breaking ally low. Linting nominal. Moder- 

laundering. Performed very well in strength: warp, 74.0; filling, 98.0. ate amount of sizing. Colorfast to 

use test. 2 Moisture absorbing capacity low. commercial laundering. Perform- 
Meredith (Meredith Linen Mills, Mere- Towel somewhat linty. Little siz- ance in use test poor. 

dith, N.H.) 59c each. Size 17% ing. Colorfast to commercial laun- Montgomery Ward’s Cat. No. 16— 


dering. Performance in use test 
only moderately good. 2 
Red Crest, No. 18 (Granite Textile 
Mills, Midland Park, N.J.) 39c 


9752 (not listed in Spring and Sum- 
mer 1944 Catalog). 59c plus post- 
age. Size 17 in. x 3134 in. Import- 
ed glass checks, crash weave. Mark- 
ed “88% linen, 12% cotton (5.7% 


in. x 28% in. Marked 50% linen, 
45% rayon, 5% color. Breaking 
strength: warp, 130.5; filling, 79.0. 
Moisture absorbing capacity high. 
Linting nominal. Little sizing. each. Size 1634 in. x 315% in. Cot- 
Colorfast to commercial laundering. ton. Breaking strength: warp, 72.3; sizing).”” Breaking strength: warp, 
Performance in use test good. 3 filling, 56.0. Moisture absorbing ca- 52.5; filling, 55.5. Moisture ab- 
Meredith (Meredith Linen Mills, Inc.) pacity fair. Linting nominal. Little sorbing capacity very low. Slight 
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linting. Moderate amount of siz- 
ing. Colorfast to commercial laun- 
dering. Performance in use test 
poor. 2 


Montgomery Ward's Cat. No. 16 
9756 (not listed in Spring and Sum- 
mer 1944 Catalog). 73c plus post- 
age. Size 22 in. x 31 in. “Irish 

cotton borders. Size 


linen” with 


21% in. x 32% in. Breaking 
strength: warp, 55.8; filling, 75.0. 
Moisture absorbing capacity low. 
Nominal linting. Little sizing. 
Colorfast to commercial laundering. 
Performance in use test poor. 2 
Startex (Startex Mills; distributed 
by Sears, Roebuck & Co., Cat. No. 
96-—3702, 22c; Montgomery Ward 








Further Information 
About Vitaplus 


& Co., Cat. No. 16—9437—not list- 
ed in Spring and Summer 1944 Cata- 
log—4 for 69c) Size 17% in. x 32 
in. Breaking strength: warp, 76.0; 
filling, 56.0. Moisture absorbing ca- 
pacity fair. Linting nominal. High- 
est amount of sizing of all towels 
tested. Colorfast to commercial 
laundering. 2 











INCE our report in the March 

BULLETIN, on “Gasoline 
Dopes,”’ including one recently 
prominent in radio and news- 
paper advertising, Vitaplus, 
there have been a number of 
interesting developments. Vita- 
plus, it will be recalled, was a 
product selling at $2 to $3 per 
100 tablets, to be added to gas- 
oline; use of these was to in- 
crease gasoline mileage by 30 
to 39 percent. The findings of 
analyses made for Consumers’ 
Research and for one of the 
large refining companies may 
be summed up about as follows: 
The sample consisted mainly of 
naphthalene, together with a 
lesser amount of what is be- 
lieved to be paradichloroben- 
zene (another moth-flake chem- 
ical), and a yellow dye. Later 
disclosures indicate that the dye 
may have been picric acid, for 
two officers of the company 
manufacturing Vitaplus were 
arrested for illegal storage of a 
large quantity of picric acid 
(sufficient, according to one ac- 
count, “to blow up a city 
block’’) in a building which had 
been occupied by the corpora- 
tion as a factory. 


In our previous article we 


mentioned that the favorite ma- 
terial for the making of gaso- 
line dopes was naphthalene, 
familiar to all in moth balls or 
flakes, and the makers of Vita- 
plus ran true to form in using 
this material, whose chief ad- 
vantage is that it is soluble in 
gasoline—though it does the 
gasoline and the engine no good. 


Vitaplus has been widely ad- 
vertised, especially on the ra- 
dio, which furnishes a very 
handy medium to people who 
are on a dubious basis of legal- 
ity in their selling of patent 
medicines and other ephemeral 
products. It is interesting to 
note that although these tab- 
lets were denounced by Mayor 
La Guardia of New York City, 
as an “absolutely worthless” 
product, their promoters re- 
produced in an advertising cir- 
cular, a letter on the letterhead 
of the Chief Chemist of the 
New York City Police Depart- 
ment, asserting that the tablets 
would improve performance of 
a car in several ways, including 
a substantial increase of gaso- 
line mileage. The automobile 
editor of a New York newspa- 
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Much-Advertised Pepper-Upper 
and Stepper-Upper for Gasoline 


per provided a similar endorse- 
ment; and likewise the ‘‘field 
director’ of a western Penn- 
sylvania motor club. The vari- 
ous individuals and organiza- 
tions including one commercial 
testing laboratory who have as- 
serted that use of the gasoline 
tablets would effect substantial 
savings in gasoline consumption 
were simply talking through 
their hats, for repeated tests 
have shown that such savings 
exist only in the imagination of 
the users, and are not demon- 
strable under controlled condi- 
tions when a proper test is de- 
vised and executed by trained 
scientists and engineers. 


An amusing story in connec- 
tion with another brand of gas- 
oline dope appeared in a New 
York newspaper recently, re- 
garding a chemist who appear- 
ed before a New Jersey ration- 
ing board to apply for extra 
gasoline on the grounds that 
his car went only ten miles on a 
gallon of gasoline. When ask- 
ed the nature of his business, 
he said he was engaged in the 
manufacture of a gasoline 
“tonic,” one advertised as 
“Guaranteed to get more mile- 
age out of your gasoline.” 
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Exterminating Poison Juy 


N° ONE needs be told the 
importance of a good ma- 
terial for killing poison ivy 
plants. It is believed that the 
most effective and ai the same 
time safest substance for kill- 
ing poison ivy is a recently de- 
veloped product now available 
under the name of Du Pont 
Weed Killer or Ammonium Sul- 
famate; product also appears 
to be sold under another name, 
Ammate. 


This material is also recom- 
mended for use on sumac, poi- 
son oak, wild cherry (often a 
nuisance as a host for orchard 
diseases and insects), Canada 
and sow thistles, choke cherry, 
ragweed, and a number of other 
plant pests. This is marketed 
in limited quantities by the 
Grasselli Chemicals Depart- 
ment of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton 98, Delaware, and can often 
be bought from large seedsmen. 
Prices in 50-lb. lots are around 
24c per pound; expect to pay 
about 75c per pound for small 
quantities. (‘‘For a limited 
period,’’ Apothecaries Hall Co., 
Waterbury 88, Conn., will sell 
5-lb. bags at $2 each, postage 
paid to points in the New Eng- 
land area.) 


An advantage of the sulfa- 
mate is that the soil-sterilizing 
effect it exerts is only tempo- 
rary, and that it is free from 
danger of poisoning stock, and 
entirely free from the extreme 
fire hazard which goes with 
sodium chlorate, which has 
been much used for the purpose 
of weed killing. The new sul- 
famate weed killer is, of course, 
not selective in its action, and 
should not be used on foliage 
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or commercially valuable crops, 
or on lawns. 


The sulfamate solution is 
sprayed directly on the foliage. 
If there are other plants near 
by that might be injured, it 
will be desirable to use a fairly 
coarse spray, to prevent the 
spreading of the sulfamate mist 
on the wind. It is not neces- 
sary to wet the surface of the 
ground; the product acts by 
being absorbed into the leaves 
and carried through the leaves 
and stems down to the roots 
of the plant. The spraying 
equipment in which it is used 
should be washed out promptly 
after use to avoid corrosion and 
possible injury to foliage in case 
the equipment is used later on 
with an insect spray material. 
For poison ivy, the concentra- 
tion used is 34 lb. to 1 lb. ina 
gallon of water, a quantity 
which will treat about 100 
square feet. The material in 
dilute solution is said not to 
be harmful to the skin when in 
contact with it for brief inter- 
vals, but the eyes, of course, 
should be protected from it 
with care. 


Treatment between May 15 
and September 15 is recom- 
mended for poison ivy, or any 


time after the foliage is rather 
well developed and before the 
first frost. 
I one of the sodium chlorate 
type of weed killers is used 
(to be determined by close read- 
ing of the label and cautions re- 
garding fire hazard), extreme 
care must be taken, for these 
form explosive or violently flam- 
mable mixtures with sulphur 
and all sorts of organic mate- 
rials, including starch, sweep- 
ings, dust, and many others. 
They are so active chemically 
that shoes and clothing con- 
taining residues of the chlorate 
solution may catch on fire spon- 
taneously or by friction, or for 
some unknown reason after 
they have dried out, and will 
then burn furiously; serious 
burns or deaths have been 
caused in this way. 
F . Spacers common type of 
weed killer contains arse- 
nic compounds. This is ex- 
tremely poisonous of course and 
so is dangerous for general use 
(though it may be suitable for 
certain applications on farms, 
under proper control by a care- 
ful and responsible person). 
Use of arsenical weed killers 
may lead to the poisoning of 
human beings, dogs, or valu- 
able farm animals. 








* 


American Vegetable Spraying Practices 
Compared Unfavorably with European 


“In most European countries 
the use of arsenicals on vege- 
tables has long since fallen into 
disrepute, because it was con- 
sidered that the residues con- 
stituted a grave danger to hu- 
man health. On the other hand 


these materials have been used 
in America for many years and 
the question of their possible 
danger has only recently been 
brought to notice...” 

From a paper of the Department of Science and 


Industrial Research, in New Zealand Journal of 
Science and Technology. 
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Ratings of Motion 


This section aims to give critical consumers 
a digest of opinion from a number of re- 


views, 


ranging from the motion picture 


trade press to Parents’ Magazine, which 
rates motion pictures not only on their quality as 
entertainment but on their suitability in various 
aspects for children. 


It should be emphasized that the motion picture 


ratings which follow do not represent the judgment 
of a single person but are based on an analysis of 
the reviews appearing in some 20 different period- 
(See January 1944 issue for sources of the 


icals. 
reviews. ) 


The figures preceding the title of the picture in- 


dicate the number of critics who have been judged 
to rate the film A (recommended), B (intermediate), 
and C (not recommended). 


Audience suitability is 
adults, ‘““Y”’ 
at the end of each line. 


children, 


adv—adventure 
biog—biography 


car—cartoon 
com—comedy 


eri—crime and capture of criminals 
doc—documentary t 
dr—drama 


fan—fantasy 


hist—founded on historical incident 
meil—melodrama 


1 
3 
3 


nD > 


COC AWAwwwwneus 


moOaun | 


N bdo OO 
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CK AONMNWWwWhHwo w 


muonnwO 


[= nN WU mWwwrhwre 
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wu we 
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indicated by “A” for 
for young people (14-18), and “C”’ for 


Descriptive abbreviations are as follows: 


mus—musical 

mys—mystery 

nov—dramatization of a novel 

rom—romance 

soc—social-problem drama 

-n technicolor 

trav—travelogue 

war—dealing with the lives of people 
in wartime 

wes—western 


Action in Arabia. war-mel AYC 
Address Unknown. : ..war-dr A 
Adventure in Blackmail. . ior com A 
Adventure in Music mus-doc AYC 
Adventures of Mark Twain. biog AYC 
Ali Baba and the 40 Thieves mel-t AYC 
And the Angels Sing mus-com A 
Andy Hardy’s Blonde Trouble com AYC 
Arizona Whirlwind..... wes AYC 
Around the World... ..war-mus-com AYC 


mus-com AYC 
..mys-mel AYC 


Beautiful But Broke 
Bermuda Mystery. 


Beyond the Last Frontier. ... wes AYC 
Blazing Guns.. ; Pade’ wes AYC 
Bridge of San Luis Rey A eee OF | 


..mus-com-t AYC 


Broadway Rhythm... 
..wes-biog-t AYC 


Buffalo Bill 


Bullets and Saddles............ wes AYC 
ee wes-dr A 
Calling Dr. Death............ mys-mel A 
Campus Rhythm............. mus-com AYC 
re ow xu a wea eon wes AYC 


Career Girl... ..mus-com A 
Casanova in Burlesque.......... mus-com A 
Chance of a Lifetime.... cri-mel AYC 
Charlie Chan in the 


SE eee cri-mel AYC 
Charlie Chan in the 

MOGwOt Merwhe®. .. . ese cscs cri-mys AYC 
Chip Off the Old Block....... mus-com AYC 
City That Stopped Hitler, The. ..war-doc A 
Coastal Command........... war-doc AYC 
SS, os i stas ct tees teen mel-t A 
eg CS a war-mel AYC 
Courageous Mr. Penn.......... hist-dr AYC 
. 0. 38a eae a mus-com-t A 
Cowboy and the Senorita..... mus-wes AYC 
Cowboy Canteen.............. mus-wes AYC 
Cowboy in the Clouds......... war-mel AYC 
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Crazy House. ..mus-com AYC 


Crime Doctor’ s Strangest Case... .cri-mel A ~ 
Cross of Lorraine, The.... war-mel A 
Cry Havoc war-dr A 


Curse of the Cat ‘People, The... mys-mel A 


Dancing Masters, The com AYC 
Dangerous Blondes ..cri-com A 
Days of Glory. * war-mel A 
Death Rides the Plains wes AYC 
Death Valley Manhunt wes AYC 
Death Valley Rangers wes AYC 
Deerslayer ...adv AYC 


Desert Song, The war-mus-mel-t A : 
Destination, Tokyo war-dr AYC 
Detective Kitty oO’ seed ..cri-mys A 


Devil Riders. ..... ; .....wes AYC 


Double Indemnity ; cri-mel A 
Doughboys in Ireland. . mus-com AYC 
Drums of Fu Manchu mel AYC 
Escape to Danger war-mel A 
Falcon and the Co-eds, The.. cri-mys AY 
Falcon Out West, The ..cri-mys A 


False Colors wes AYC 
Fighting Seabees, The war-mel AYC 
Fighting Valley So mus-wes AYC 
Find the Blackmailer. mys-mel A 
Follies Girl ..mus-com A 
Follow the Boys war-mus-com AYC 
Footlight Glamour com A 
Four Jills in a Jeep war-mus-com A 


Gambler’s Choice... cri-mel A 
Gang’s All Here, The mus-com-t A 
Gangway for Tomorrow.war-dr-propaganda A 
Ghost Ship, The ..mel A 
Ghost That Walks Alone ..crt-com A 
Gildersleeve on Broadway . com A 
Girl from Monterey, The mus-com AY 
Going My Way mus-dr AYC 
Government Girl war-com A 


Guadalcanal Diary war-dr AY 
Gung Ho war-dr A 
Guy Named Joe, A..... war-dr A 


Hail to the Rangers ve mus-wes AYC 
Hands Across the Border mus-wes AYC 
Happy Land war-dr AYC 
Harvest Melody. . ; mus-com AYC 
Hat-Check Honey. mus-com AYC 
Heat’s On, The mus-com A 


Heavenly Body, The.. .com A 
Henry Aldrich, Boy Scout com AYC 
Henry Aldrich Haunts a House... .com AYC 
Henry Aldrich Plays Cupid. . com AYC 
Her Primitive Man... com A 
Here Comes Elmer. . mus-com A 
Heroes Are Made war-mel A 


war-mus-com AYC 
mus-com AYC 

mus-com A 

...mus-com A 

ete ..mus-dr AYC 
_.war-dr- propaganda A 
mus-com AYC 
..war-dr AYC 


Hey, Rookie 

Hi, Good Lookin’. 
Hi ’ Ya Sailor. . ‘ 
Higher and Higher. 
His Butler's Sister. 
Hitler Gang, The 
Hot Rhythm - 
Hour Before Dawn, The 


ere war-dr A 
In Old Oklahoma............... mus-dr A 
ie Dis bin cule ...war-dr AYC 
ED WI ive cca vx cock uenes biog AYC 


Is Everybody Happy?. es 


Isle of Forgotten Sins............... adv A 
It Happened in Gibraltar........ war-mel A 
It Happened Tomorrow............. com A 
SS Gs 6 ob cc ccdcnes dates tokia biog A 
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BN ee mus-com A 
So a ae mus-com AYC 
I ee oh. dks gyal 3 Wis Sladen nov A 
Jive Junction.......... mus-dr AY 

ee mel A 


..mus-com AYC 


Knickerbocker Holiday . 


Ladies Courageous. . ..war-dr A 
Lady and the Monster, The..... mys-mel A 
Lady in the Dark........... _.mus-com-t A 
Lady in the Death House... mys-mel A 
Lady, Let’s Dance..... mus-com AYC 
Life and Death of Col. Blimp... ..war-dr A 
Lifeboat........ ..war-dr A 
Lodger, ee ces ea ..cri-mel A 
Lost Angel com AYC 
Lumberjack ..wes AYC 
Mad Ghoul, The ..cri-mel A 
Madame Curie. .. biog AYC 
Man from Frisco, The.. war-dr AYC 
Man from Rio Grande, The. ..wes AYC 
Man from Thunder River... wes AYC 


war-mus-com A 


Meet the People...... 
war-doc-t A $7 


Memphis Belle, The 


Men on Her Mind. . mus-dr A 
Million Dollar Kid. com A 
Minesweeper..... war-mel AYC 
Miracle of Morgan’s Creek, ‘The.....com A 
Mojave Firebrand... ..wes AYC 
Monster Maker, The.. ..mel A 
Moon Over Las Vegas..... com A 


Moonlight in Vermont... ....mus-com AYC 
Mr. Muggs Steps Out.. ..cri-com AYC 
My Best Gal. ..mus-dr AYC 
My Kingdom for a Cook... ... .com A 
Mystery Broadcast.... mys A 
Mystery of the 13th Guest, ‘The. mys- mel A 


..mel AYC 
war-mel AYC 
mus-com A 


Nabonga. 
Navy Way, The... 
Nearly Eighteen. 


Negro Soldier, The. . ..war-doc A 
Never a Dull Moment mus-com AYC 
Nine Girls...... cri-mys A 
No Greater Love............:..-. war-dr A 
No Time for Love. com A 
None Shall Escape war-mel A 


“war- --dr-propaganda A 
..war-mel AYC 


North Star, The. . 
Northern Pursuit... 


mus-com A 


O, My Darling Clementine. . 
.mus-wes AYC 


Oklahoma Raiders... 


OO eer Ere dr A 
Once Upon a Time. . ..com-fan AYC 
One Inch from Victory...... ....war-doc A 
Outlaws of Stampede Pass... ..wes AYC 
Overland Mail Robbery.... ..wes AYC 
Paris After Dark....... war-mel A 
Partners of the Trail.............. wes AYC 
Passage to Marseille. . ..war-mel A 
Passport to Adventure... ..war-com A 
Petticoat Larcemy................ cri-mel A 
|! rrr mys-mel A 
ia are iw is o/n enya war-mus-com-t A 
Pistol Packin’ Mama............ mus-wes A 
|. § ) re wes AYC 
Princess O’Rourke................ rom AYC 
ey ye ee war-dr A 
Racket Man, The.............. cri-mel AYC 
Raiders of Red Gap............... wes AYC 
Raiders of Sunset Pass............ wes AYC 
Raiders of the Border............. wes AYC 
NI ET SF CPE T TS com AYC 
Return of the Rangers........ mus-wes AYC 
Return of the Vampire.......... mys-mel A 
Riders of the Deadline............ wes AYC 
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Riders of the Rio Grande...... 
Riding High.......... 
Rookies in Burma..... 


..wes AVC 
. .Mus-com-t A 
. .war-com AYC 


Rosie, the Riveter............. mus-com A 
Sailor’s Holiday...... war-com A 
Scream in the Dark, A.... mys A 
See Here, Private Hargrove... .war-com AYC 


Seven Days Ashore 
She’s for Me 
Shine On, Harvest Moon. 
Show Business. . 


war-mus-com A 
..Mus-com A 
mus-biog-t AYC 
mus-com A 


Silver City Raiders wes AYC 
Sing a Jingle. mus-com AYC 
Slightly Terrific. mus-com AYC 
Smart Guy..... cri-dr A 
Son of Dracula mel A 
Song of Bernadette, The dr AYC 
Song of Russia war-dr AYC 
Song of the Open Road ..mus-com AYC 
So’s Your Uncle... com AYC 
Spider Woman cri-mel A 


Standing Room Only war-com A 
Story of Dr. Wassell, The war-biog-t A 
Strange Death of Adolph Hitler, 


The.. ..war-mel A 
Sullivans, The. ..war-dr AYC 
Sultan’s Daughter, The mus-com A 
Suspected Person mys A 
Sweethearts of U.S.A. mus-com AYC 


..mus-com A 
..mus-com AYC 
mus-com A 


Swing Fever. 
Swing Out the Blues. 
Swingtime Johnny 


Tampico. ee 3 ..war-mel A 
Tarzan’s Desert Mystery. war-adv AYC 
Tender Comrade. war-dr A 
Texas Kid, The. ..wes AYC 
Texas Masquerade wes AYC 
There’s Something About a 

Soldier . war-com AYC 


Thirteenth Guest (See Mystery of) 


This Is the Life rom AYC 
Three Russian Girls war-dr AYC 
Timber Queen mel AYC 
Trail of Terror... mus-wes AYC 
Trocadero....... ..mus-com AYC 
Tunisian Victory war-doc AYC 
Two Girls and a Sailor.... mus-com AYC 
Two-Man Submarine war-mel AYC 


Uncensored.... war-mel A 
Uncertain Glory. war-mel A 
Underdog, The.... mel AYC 


mys-mel A 
war-mus-com-t A 


Uninvited, The... 
Up in Arms.... 


Up in Mabel’s Room com A 
Vigilantes Ride, The. . mus-wes AYC 
Voice in the Wind....... war-dr A 
Voodoo Man, The. mys-mel A 
Weekend Pass....... war-mus-com AYC 
i eS Ri aE he cri-mys A 
EE a eae mus-wes AYC 
Westward Bound................. wes AYC 
What a Man!. optette doar com A 
What a Woman!................... com A 
Where Are Your Children?.......... mel A 
Whispering Footsteps........... mys-mel A 
Se ee mys-mel A 
Whistling in Brooklyn......... cri-com AYC 
White Cliffs of Dover........... war-dr AYC 
Woman of the Town, The....... mus-wes A 
Women in Bondage............... war-dr A 
og! rs war-mys AYC 
You Can’t Ration Love....... mus-com AYC 
Young Man’s Fancy, A.............. com A 
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[Continued from page 4) 








GASOLINE SUBSTITUTES have not found extensive use up to this time. The 
Bureau of Standards is working on the problem of finding acceptable substitutes 
and has announced that while alcohol and other substitutes may be successfully 
used with some engine adjustment on a car, they are pretty sure to make the car 
considerably more expensive to operate, per mile, than gasoline. 

* + 


NAIL POLISH DERMATITIS has been reported on the increase by two Pittsburgh 
physicians. Symptoms commonly are swelling of the eyelids and dermatitis (an 
inflammation or irritation of the skin) of varying degrees of severity involv- 
ing the neck, and occasionally the shoulders where contact was made in adjust- 
ing shoulder straps. Outbreaks were traced both to clear and colored nail lac- 
quers, although the colored were more frequently the cause of trouble. Cheap 
and expensive brands appeared to be equally at fault. One manufacturer advised 
that since there was considerable variability in different lots of basic mate— 
rials there would be little use attempting to identify the offending substance. 
Quite likely this is another example of deterioration of quality or lack of 
standardization and control of materials due to wartime conditions of supply. 
The only practicable remedy for the skin condition was to discontinue use of 
the nail lacquer. 





* * 


NEW PRODUCTS: So-Lo Compound, made by So-Lo Works, Inc., Loveland, Ohio, 


29c a box, shows much improvement over the former product previously reported 
on by CR. It may be used to repair a hole in a shoe, or, in some cases, the 
entire sole of a shoe may be covered with the compound in order to get more 
wear out of the very poor quality, short-lived leather soles now available. 

The new So-Lo can be identified by the picture of an automobile tire on the 
cover of the pasteboard carton. It is a plastic gummy mass made of synthetic 
rubber, with the advantages of spreading easier, sticking better to the sole, 
and wearing longer than the old product. It has a disadvantage common to other 
rubber compounds now used for shoe soles and heels, of marking the floor. 





’ 
CR’s ANNUAL CUMULATIVE BULLETIN 
FOR 1944-1945 


WILL MAKE ITS APPEARANCE IN 





SEPTEMBER! 
Use the 
Convenient ‘ bs prowess manner of pry in weer gee 
extiles an othing, Medicine an ygiene, Meating Equip- 
= = ment and Fuel, Household Appliances, Cosmetics, Cameras, 
N P Automobile Accessories and Supplies, Radio Sets, and House 
ext Page Maintenance, will enable you to make your selection wisely 
TODAY! and economically among products still available. 
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Seco Sandwich Master, made by the Simmons Engineering Co., Davenport, 
Iowa, selling at R. H. Macy & Co., Herald Square, New York City, for $1.41 
(postage charges will vary), may prove to be a helpful kitchen gadget for those 
who put up many sandwich lunches or who make tea sandwiches frequently. The 
device, which is well made and neatly finished, consists of scalloped—edge 
metal blade mounted against a wooden frame and guide. On the other side of the 
frame is a taut steel wire for slicing cheese, hard-cooked egg, etc. The use— 
fulness of this would not be great, but it has an important function mechan- 
ically in affording means for convenient adjustment of thickness of the slice 
cut by the bread slicing device. (By moving two metal pins endwise through the” 
wood frame, the blade can be set at varying distances from the wood guide.) The 
bread slicing device, however, is quite satisfactory in performance, particu- 
larly on loaves of irregular shape such as Vienna bread and the French-style 
hard—crust loaf. The company, in an accompanying circular, offers to recondi- 
tion the blade when it becomes dull at a charge of 35c plus return postage. : 

Seal Sac Baby’s Bib, small size, 29c at F. W. Woolworth stores. This bib, 7 


claimed to be waterproof, comes in pink fabric treated with waterproofing ma- 
terial and bound with: blue bias tape. It has a small pocket at the bottom de- 
Signed to catch food particles and excessive dribbles. The bib was tested to 
determine its ability to withstand penetration by dropping small amounts of 
mashed carrots and peas, soft cooked egg, cooked cereal, and milk on it and 
allowing them to remain for half an hour or about the time a baby’s clothing 
would require protection in eating a meal. At the end of that time some milk 
penetrated the fabric and showed on the reverse side, but none of the other 
foods came through. The bib was then washed, as directed, in lukewarm water 
and mild soap flakes. Not all of the dried egg came off, indicating that it 
would be advisable to wipe off the bib promptly with a damp cloth. The cotton 
tape shrank, drawing in the bib material somewhat so that it did not lie flat, 
but this would not be a serious objection if the opening at the neck were 
loosely fitting when first purchased. 

Klippers (Babies Life Guards) are made by The Klipper Company, Santa Rosa, 


California. An introductory sample of four is available from the company at 25 
cents. The device is an ingenious substitute for fastening the baby’s diapers, 
to be used instead of safety pins. The clip is made from steel, painted cream 
on exposed surfaces. The maker also recommends the device for holding babies’ 
shirts down and stockings up. It is somewhat bulky and does not lie as flat as 
a safety pin. It appeared to be well made. It was attached to and detached 
from the standard diaper fold a thousand times and still retained its grip. 

The grip was better on a bulky fold than on a single fold of diaper material. 
The devices can only be attached to the edges of material, but mothers who have 
"safety—pin jitters" will find them handy and satisfactory diaper fasteners, 
although they may leave rust stains on wet diapers in time. 
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PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


By Walter F. Grueninger 


Please Note: Prices quoted do not include taxes. 
mediate; C, not recommended. 


ORCHESTRA 


Bach-Stokowski: Transcriptions for Orchestra (5 sides) & 
Palestrina: Adoramus Te (1 side). Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Stokowski. Victor Set 963. $3.50. Most critics prefer 
the originals, but the public likes these transcriptions and 
buys them in huge quantities. Included here are Es ist 
Vollbracht, Ich ruf’ zu Dir, Prelude and Fugue in E Minor, 
First Movement of a sonata. Some surfaces swish. 
Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording A 


Foote: Suite for Strings. Boston Symphony Orchestra under 
Koussevitzky. 4 sides, Victor Set 962. $2.50. Completed 
by the American, Foote, in 1908. A diverting, melodious 
work. Fuzzy recording, at times, probably due to poor 
surfaces. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Newman: Song of Bernadette. Alfred Newman and His Con- 

cert Orchestra. 8 sides, Decca Set 365. $3.50. Incidental 

music likely to interest most those who have seen the film. 
Low volume, fuzzy recording. Quiet surfaces. 

Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording B 


Strauss: On the Beautiful Blue Danube. NBC Symphony 
Orchestra under Toscanini. 2 sides, Victor 11-8580. $1. 
Stamped with the personality of the conductor. For the charm 
of the Viennese interpretation he substitutes a lively reading 
charged with dynamics. Harsh recording, deficient in bass. 
Gritty surfaces. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording B 


INSTRUMENTAL AND CHAMBER 


Bloch: Nigun (Improvisation). Elman (violin). 2 sides, 
Victor 11-8575. $1. The middle movement of the Baal 
Shem Suite which is played in its entirety by Szigeti, Columbia 
X188. Elman’s recording lacks highs but it sounds more 
natural than Szigeti’s. Elman’s performance, however, sounds 
pale alongside of Szigeti’s. Quiet surfaces. Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording B 


Dohnanyi: Quintet in C Minor (Op. 1) (5 sides), Kilenyi 
(piano) and Roth String Quartet & Ruralia Hungarica: 
Presto only (1 side). Columbia Set 546. $4.50. The com- 
poser’s first published work offers charming melodies in the 
romantic style which are likely to please for a few hearings. 
Recorded at a rather low volume level. Good balance between 
strings and piano. Audible surfaces. The banging of Kilenyi 
on the odd side does not appeal to me. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording A 


VOCAL 


Griffes: By a Lonely Forest Pathway & Sacco: Rapunzel. 
Steber (soprano). 2 sides, Victor 10-1071. 75c. Two encore 
numbers. Pathway has swishes. Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Schubert: Die Junge Nonne & Der Doppelganger. Lehmann 
(soprano). 2 sides, Columbia 71509. $1. Dramatic art 
songs. Der Doppelganger fares better than overside, a man’s 
song done superbly by Kipnis on Columbia 67434. Quiet 
surfaces. Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Schubert: Ave Maria & Liddle: How Lovely Are Thy 
Dwellings. Crooks (tenor). 2 sides, Victor 11-8570. $1. 
From my experience, | judge “Ave Maria to be the armed 
forces’ most popular classic song. Overside impresses me not 
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In the ratings AA indicates highly recommended; 


A, recommended; B, inter- 


at all. Crooks sings Ave Maria in full voice with orchestral 

accompaniment. Probably the best recording of this number 
is Marian Anderson's on Victor 14210. Quiet surfaces. 

Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


The Wayfaring Stranger. Ives (tenor). 6 sides, Asch Set 345. 
$3.50. Authentic singing of eight uncommonly good folksongs 
by a nationally known radio singer. Included, among others, 
are Poor Wayfaring Stranger, Black Is the Color, Foggy Foggy 
Dew, Henry Martin. Likely to appeal to those who enjoy 
classical music and those who don’t. Informative notes by 
Alan Lomax. Noisy surfaces. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Welsh Traditional Songs. Thomas (baritone). 8 sides, Victor 

Set 965. $4.50. A refreshing album of eight songs sung in 

Welsh by one of the foremost young baritones in America, 

Thomas L. Thomas. Harp accompaniment, in the Welsh 
tradition. Some of the surfaces are noisy. 

Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


LIGHT, POPULAR, AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Creamer-Layton: After You've Gone & Brooks: Ai the 
Darktown Strutters’ Ball. Benny Goodman and His Orchestra. 
2 sides, Columbia 36699. 50c. Red hot presentation of two 
old favorites. Quiet surfaces. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Gallop-Kuhn-Shaw: Featherhead & Friend-Tobias: Time 
Waits for No One. Johnny Long and His Orchestra. Decca 
4439. 35c. Ordinary foxtrots with vocals by Patti Dugan. 
Quiet surfaces. Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Gershwin: Girl Crazy. Mickey Rooney (baritone) & Judy 
Garland (soprano). 6 sides, Decca Set 362. $2.75. Judy has 
grown in artistic stature. Mickey's singing sounds amateurish. 
Selections from the film, Girl Crazy. Best disc: Decca 23310 
offering Judy's singing of J Got Rhythm and Bidin’' My Time. 
Blurred sound on first playing cleared up on subsequent 
playings. Audible surfaces. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Lehar: Merry Widow Selections. Carlisle, Evans, Knight, 
Verea (singers). 12 sides, Decca Set 364. $5. The dry, 
fuzzy sound that reaches my ears | attribute for the most part 
to faulty manufacture. Unquestionably what I hear in 
studios when the engineers play back from the original record- 
ing sounds cleaner. The cast does a first rate job with 38 
year old music heard nightly, until recently, on Broadway. 
Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording A 


Tubb-Stewart: Soldier's Last Letter & Tubb: Yesterday's 
Tears. Tubb (baritone). 2 sides, Decca 6098. 35c. Senti- 
mental hillbilly. Quiet surfaces. Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Van Heusen-Burke: The Day After Forever & It Could Hap- 
pen to You. Bing Crosby (baritone). 2 sides, Decca 18580. 
50c. Bing’s in splendid form in these ballads. Quiet surfaces. 
Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Winged Victory Selections. Original Cast. 4 sides, Decca Set 
363. $2.50. Music from the U.S. Army Air Force Play, 
principally male choral. Quiet surfaces. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording A 
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